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FOREWORD 


At the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 8-11, 1942, it 
was voted to request a group of Christian scholars to constitute a com- 
mission to study and report upon “The Relation of the Church to the 
War in the Light of the Christian Faith.” It was agreed that the Com- 
mission should think of itself not as formulating policies for the Coun- 
cil but as engaged in a long-range examination of the nature of Chris- 
tianity and of what this means for the Church in a war situation. 

The members of the Commission as appointed by the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee on March 16, 1943, and thereafter 
are listed on the following page. Dr. Robert Lowry Calhoun was asked 
to serve as chairman. At the request of the Commission Professor John 
C. Bennett has been its secretary. 

. The Commission as a whole has held four meetings: May 7, 1943; 
October 13-17, 1943; February 25-27, 1944; October 28, 1944. 

Three subsections, under the chairmanship of Professor Edwin E. 
Aubrey, Professor Roland H. Bainton, and Professor H. Richard 
Niebuhr made. preliminary studies dealing respectively with the em- 
pirical, the historical, and the theological aspects of the problem for 
the guidance of the Commission. 

The historical statement, drafted by Professor Bainton and revised 
in the light of general discussion, surveying*the major attitudes toward 
war that have developed during the history of the Church, is to be 
published as a supplementary document. Additional papers on specific 
themes were prepared for the use of the Commission by Professor 
Edwin E. Aubrey, Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Nels F. S. Ferré, John 
Knox, and H. Richard Niebuhr. Every member of the Commission has 
shared in the process of critical discussion of the subject matter of the 
report. The final editorial revision has been made by a subcommittee 
consisting of Professor Calhoun, Professor Bennett and Professor Knox. 

In view of the fact that another commission appointed by the Federal 
Council is actively at work on the problems of “A Just and Durable 
Peace,” the present report does not enter this important field. 

When the members of the Commission came together they found 
themselves holding widely different points of view with regard to the 
_ attitude of the individual Christian in the face of the war. It has been 
a gratifying experience to discover how impressive a measure of 
agreement they have been able to attain on the basic underlying ques- 
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tions having to do with the Christian faith and the nature and func- 
tion of the Christian Church. 7 

In behalf of the Federal Council I express grateful appreciation for 
the devoted setvice of this group of Christian scholars, and heartily 
commend the results of their combined thinking to the churches for 
earnest study. I believe that this report will prove to be the most im- 
portant American contribution in our generation to Christian thinking 
on the relation of the Church to the war in the light of the Christian 


faith. 


SAMUEL McCCREA CAVERT, General Secretary 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


in America 
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The Relation of the Church to the War 
In the Light of the Christian Faith 


This report is not a pronouncement in the name of the 
Christian Church, but a word spoken, we trust, in the faith 
of the Church, to our fellow Christians, and to all our fellow 
men. It is a statement of what we have found to be some of our 
common convictions about the concerns of the Church in a 
time of global war: its gospel, its relations to individual Chris- 
tians, Christian groups, the various national communities, and 
the changing world society, and its consequent duties and op- 
portunities in our day. 

The ecumenical judgment of the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches concerning modern war was pronounced at Oxford 
in 1937. It has been reaffirmed innumerable times and we affirm 
it again as our own. But the theological grounds and impli- 
cations of that judgment need to be worked out more explicitly 
than Oxford or any other conference ‘has worked them out. 
If it be true that war is “a defiance of the righteousness of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” that fact in- 
volves most urgent problems of life and thought for the whole 
body of Christian citizens. For war is no longer a contest 
between sovereign princes and professional armies. Wherever 
modern democratic government has come into being, a decision 
to engage in war is made in the name of a whole people; and 
in the conduct of modern war, no matter what the form of the 
belligerent governments, civilians as well as members of the 
armed forces are participants. Willingly or unwillingly, every 
one is somehow involved. What, then, has the Christian faith 
to say to the Church and its members when war develops, since 
uncritical participation in war does violence to a Christian 
judgment solemnly and repeatedly avowed, while complete 
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detachment is no longer possible? 

That is the problem with which this report is concerned. It 
goes without saying that the answer proposed here is neither 
complete nor undebatable. We who have worked on it, indi- 
vidually and together, know best of all the limitations of time, 
knowledge, wisdom, and faith which it reflects. We know, too, 
the fearful urgency, magnitude, and obscurity of the human 
plight with which it deals, and the likelihood that words that 
have come to have agreed meanings for us during prolonged 
discussion may have other meanings or none for many to whom 
the report is addressed. On the other hand, we are not conscious 
of having concealed from one another our actual convictions, 
not compromised them away for the sake of a consensus more 
amiable than real. 

Where major differences have seemed to require explicit 
notice, we have tried to make that fact plain. That these differ- 
ences (especially as between pacifist and non-pacifist members 
of the Commission) exist inside a more fundamental context of 
shared Christian faith, and of mutual understanding, mutual 
confidence, and readiness to learn, became clear in the course 
of our debates. That fact is itself one of our primary findings. 
Less important differences that might have led some of us to 
prefer one form of words here, another there, in the final draft 
of the report, have naturally been taken in stride, without sep- 
arate mention. 

The perspective and the results of our study are primarily 
theological. This is in accordance with the assignment indi- 
cated in the title of the report. We have not excluded moral 
questions where these are essential factors in the theological 
problem posed for us: the problem of trying to interpret the 
Church's present task in the light of the Christian faith. We 
have tried, moreover, to keep in view the actual questions of 
all sorts, theological and moral, that are being raised inside 
and outside the Church today, and the actual positions taken 
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by the Church or by its major constituent bodies at various 
times, respecting moral as well as doctrinal problems of a so- 
ciety at war. Yet our primary concern is theological. We are 
trying to help clarify the bearing of the Christian faith upon 
the Church’s problems, institutional, intellectual, moral, te- 
ligious, in this time of global war. 

The Christian Church and its gospel must always stand in a 
double relation to human history. On the one hand, they are 
deeply involved at every moment in the actual events that make 
up the earthly career of human persons and peoples. The 
gospel is no mere ideal picture of what would be excellent if 
only it were true. It is a declaration of what has actually hap- 
pened to men in history through the actual life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and an avowal of faith in the 
saving Power that was disclosed through him, as a sovereign 
help in every time of trouble. The Church, likewise, is so em- 
bedded in history, for better and for worse, that in every part 
of it are visible the marks of historic developments and crises 
now long past, and of the actual fierce pressures that unite and 
divide men today. The Church and the gospel, then, are in- 
volved in every new human situation. 

On the other hand, both the Christian gospel and the Church 
that proclaims it must display in every age the sort of freedom 
that comes from being oriented not only to present and pass- 
ing events of human history but to present and permanent 
reality and truth that are in God. Such freedom from complete 
entanglement makes the Church and its gospel view history in a 
different perspective from that of national patriotism, capital- 
istic or communistic class interest, or any cultural loyalty alone. 
A living Church is aware of all these secular loyalties, and re- 
flects them in its actual behavior. At the same time, it must see 
beyond them, criticize them and itself with them, and affirm as 
an ultimate court of appeal for all human thought and life the 
sovereign presence of God. In a word, the Church and its gospel 
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must be at every moment both in the midst of human history 
and beyond it. 

This means that to every historic situation, the Church has 
a dual word to speak. On the one hand, it must try to bring 
clearly into view the distinctive character of each new situation, 
neither blurring its uniqueness with generalities, nor losing 
sight of its continuity with other historic events past and future. 
The Church must try to speak directly to the actual needs of 
each new time. On the other hand, it must try to hold clearly 
before every age, with changing detailed insights but with 
steady central conviction, what Christian faith believes to be 
abiding truth concerning God and man, sin and salvation. The 
Church must try to speak steadily a word of faith that is for all 
times. 

These two phases of its preaching and teaching involve a 
third. From the effort thus to apprehend a new situation in the 
light of an abiding faith, specific guiding judgments should 
emerge that illuminate Christian action. Such judgments are not 
a code of rules, but a body of working insights in which the 
meaning of Christian faith for individual and social conduct in 
the existing historic crisis is made more explicit. What courses 
of action will then actually be followed by the Church and by 
individual Christians must still be determined by conscientious 
conviction. No body of Christians, large or small, can under- 
take to replace enlightened conscience by prescribed rules. 

There are thus three phases of the word the Church must 
speak to our time: diagnostic, doctrinal, and practical. The 
three parts of this report attempt to deal successively with these 
interrelated demands. The first part is diagnostic: an attempt to 
make clear what seems to us the character of our present situa- 
tion, and some of the major problems it raises concerning the 
relation of the Church, its gospel, and its members to the war. 
The second is doctrinal: a statement of those primary Christian 
affirmations that seem to us normative for any attempt to deal 
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with the problems of the Church in war-time. The third is 
practical: a glance at the major attitudes toward war, past and 
present, that have actually been maintained in the Church as 
fitting expressions of Christian faith, and a summary of the 
attitudes that seem to us to accord best with that faith in our 
own day and for the near future. Supporting documents will 
work out certain portions of the report in more concrete detail. 


I. Our Present Situation and Its Problems 


Diagnosis of the situation in which we stand has two na- 
tural parts: an attempt to discern the character of the present 
crisis, and a brief-notice of some particular problems it raises 
for Christian faith. 


The Character of the Present Crisis 

A. There is general agreement that we are in the midst 
of one of the great transition periods of human history. The 
war that broke out in 1914 and has continued, with temporary 
and local interruptions, to the present moment—a thirty years’ 
war the end of which cannot yet be clearly seen—is the out- 
ward and visible sign of a vaster conflict, by no means identical 
in its battle-lines with the war between Axis and United Na- 
tions. Around the globe, in the home of every civilized people, 
belligerent or neutral, and in places hitherto but little con- 
cerned with the modern world, a life and death struggle is 
going on between various old ways of living and various new 
ones. Long after the present phase of organized armed war- 
fare has been succeeded by some sort of armistice or declared 
peace, unorganized struggles both armed and unarmed will 
continue, until some worldwide equilibrium not yet discernible 
may be worked out. So inclusive has this pattern of armed 
warfare and unarmed conflict become that for magnitude 
there is no close analogy to it in all previous history. By com- 
parison, the fall of the Roman empire in the West or the rise 
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of the Mongol empire in the East were local in scope, however 
great in cultural import. And surely no lesser events than these, 
it now appears, can serve as yardsticks to measure the dimen- 
sions of our time. It poses problems of unprecedented magni- 
tude, and no small-scale answers can be regarded for a moment 
as fit to command our assent. 

When as Christians, aware in some degree of the extent of 
the present crisis, we ask what kinds of factors enter into it 
and. give it a distinctive character, we find ourselves at the out- 
set sharing many insights with secular and non-Christian ob- 
servers. This crisis, including the war and the still larger 
struggles revealed and sharpened by the war, is in one aspect 
a dynamic readjustment of impersonal forces, not without like- 
ness to an avalanche or an earthquake, of planetary scope. We 
recognize in it the violent threshing of physical, biological, 
and economic forces long out of balance—the impersonal ten- 
sions of unequal population pressures, unevenly distributed 
natural resources, accelerating technological advances, undis- 
ciplined mass production methods — released in destructive 
spasms during the past thirty years, after accumulating during 
a century of comparative quiet. We recognize in it also 4 world- 
wide power struggle of the familiar type between loose coali- 
tions of nation-states, each seeking its own advantage, putting 
first its own national interests in security, prosperity, and 
prestige. We recognize in it a revolutionary attempt by each 
of the chief Axis powers to move toward world conquest and 
the establishment of a totalitarian ‘““New Order,” and a reso- 
lute struggle by their opponents to prevent such totalitarian 
conquest and to keep the way open for more humane modes 
of life. We recognize in it, cutting across the boundaries of 
national self-interest and of military alliance, a clash of forces 
-—psychological, cultural, political—that seek strongly to main- 
tain, to restore, or to extend the old patterns of privileged 
minority rule, unrestricted national sovereignty, and colonial 
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imperialism, against other forces that tend, much less delib- 
erately and concertedly, toward a wider distribution of privi- 
lege and power, a more effectively and equitably organized 
world, or both. Armed civil wars are in progress within the 
framework of international war. Unarmed economic and _so- 
cial class struggles, racial and cultural conflicts, and political 
hostilities zig-zag across all the fighting fronts. All these are 
essential factors in the war and in the underlying struggle. To- 
gether they help make the existing situation a revolutionary 
crisis, confused, dynamic, charged with opportunity and with 
dire peril for the life of generations to come. 

In the confusion of this crisis, two factors appear to us to 
need especial notice, although neither must be separated, even 
in thought, from its roots and total setting. One is an appar- 
ent reversal, sudden and violent, of a long trend toward politi- 
cal democracy in the West. In less than two decades, popular 
governments were overthrown in Italy, Germany, and Spain. 
Under the pressures of Nazi aggression even the French re- 
public collapsed. Reaction was strengthened, parliamentary 
government destroyed, and popular leaders and parties har- 
ried in all of Germany’s satellites and in the countries occu- 
pied by her power. At the same time, among her opponents 
the strongest in military force has been the Soviet Union, that 
began its career by rejecting political democracy virtually with- 
out a trial. The case for democratic government, so long tre- 
garded as established beyond challenge in the West, has thus 
suffered a sudden and very destructive assault. But the expeti- 
ence of European peoples with the newer despotisms has al- 
ready provoked a powerful counter-movement toward political 
freedom. 

Still more dangerous in some respects has been a closely re- 
related but distinguishable assault on the growth of social de- 
mocracy. In Russia, political dictatorship has itself been used 
to spread economic and social benefits far more widely among 
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the people. There social democracy has made substantial gains 
under political despotism. But everywhere else, dictatorial con- 
trol has been devoted to the advantage of a privileged minor- 
ity at the expense of subjected groups. In Germany this des- 
potism has assumed, of course, a form almost fantastic in its 
virulence and ruthlessness: the form of a demonic and terrible 
religion, laying claim to rule every side of the lives of its de- 
votees, bent on military conquest, and ready to treat as sub- 
human victims the more helpless of those who stand in its 
way. Resistance, armed or unarmed, to this Nazi cult of in- 
tellectual and moral perversion and to the more primitive 
Japanese militarist despotism has become a major trend in both 
East and West. 

All these insights must contribute to, but they do not con- 
stitute, a distinctively Christian understanding of our situation. 
In such understanding, the war is an event in the providential 
reign of God whom we know best through Christ crucified and 
triumphant. For Christian faith the whole cataclysm, having 
all the characters just noticed, is a tragic moment in God's 
work of creating and redeeming man, and in man’s long 
struggle with himself and his Creator. In this perspective, the 
opportunity and obligation implicit in the crisis appear more 
commanding, and its dangers not less real but less dishearten- 
ing than they might well seem apart from Christian faith. 

Both the promise and the appalling danger of our situation 
are in important respects new in human history. They are insep- 
arable from our present stage of political and industrial de- 
velopment. On the political side, our most characteristic 
achievement is the sovereign national state. To a degree un- 
matched in the ancient and mediaeval world, the great mod- 
ern nation combines large territory and populace with effec- 
tive political unity. Its emergence from the localized, personal, 
insecure political fabrics of feudalism has been a triumph of 
social unification and a great gain for stability. It provides 
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greatly expanded and more effectively unified arenas for mod- 
ern men’s quest of freedom under law, and powerful new mo- 
tives in the form of national loyalties that have helped to give 
both vitality and direction to that quest. 

But this very consolidation of national consciousness, gov- 
ernment, culture, and trade within national boundaries has 
tended no less strongly to accentuate the plurality and the 
diversity of nations. In feudal Europe there was at least in 
theory an over-all unity of Christendom under the emperor 
and the pope. Today each nation claims ultimate political 
sovereignty for itself, as regards its own territory and sub- 
jects, with no effective international or supranational authority 
to which appeal can be made. National interests, i.e. demands 
for security, prosperity, prestige, territorial and cultural unity, 
are superior in the actual practice of world politics to every 
other consideration. There is an extensive body of interna- 
tional law that exists on paper, but there is no political agency 
to enforce it, and in a serious collision with the national inter- 
ests of the great powers, international law now stands little 
chance of having the last word. Even, moral and religious prin- 
ciples, that in theory are widely held as binding upon men of 
different nations, are not now able in practice to hold in check 
their dynamic and often conflicting self-interest; and as for 
the national state itself, the sovereign political authority in 
each nation, much modern theory and practice frankly de- 
clares that upon the State, moral principles are not binding. 
Expediency, it is held, must be the primary guiding principle 
for the national state in its dealings with other states. 

To this patchwork of modern nationalism, a great deal of 
modern church life and thought conforms. In theory the 
Christian Church is one over all the earth. In practice, both 
individual Christians and organized churches, Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox, or Protestant, have become so deeply involved in 
national or cultural loyalties that when serious conflicts arise, 
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their loyalty to a universal Church and to fellow Christians of 
other countries or cultures is often subordinated, if not tem- 
porarily extinguished. Indeed, there have been times when or- 
ganized churches or their clergy have behaved, in practice, as 
departments of a national community and agencies of its gov- 
ernment, rather than as witnesses to a universal gospel for all 
mankind. Such churches can scarcely speak convincingly about 
worldwide obligations, and especially about concern for the 
welfare of enemies, to a nation fighting for its life. And if the 
churches cannot so speak, there is little chance that any other 
group in the nation will do so. Modern national states, espe- 
cially when at war, do not welcome moral challenge from any 
of their constituent members. Their claim to ultimate sover- 
eignty is jealously maintained. 

At the same time that we have developed a vigorous and 
tenacious political nationalism, our technology and industry 
have reached a stage at which physical isolation of one people 
from another is no longer possible. Both in peace and in war, 
new methods of transport and communication have tied the 
world inescapably together. New methods of production, more- 
over, pour out floods of economic wares that cannot under 
present conditions be dammed up within national boundaries 
without either violent economic crises, rigid governmental con- 
trols, or both. The worldwide depression of 1929-32, and the 
rise of international cartels and of expansionist totalitarian 
programs bear eloquent testimony to the inability of national- 
ism in its traditional form to cope with the expansive pres- 
sures of modern industry and finance. These pressures are by 
no means to be regarded as capable of producing, by them- 
selves, a new world order. They demand it rather than provide 
it. But they demand it in language that cannot be ignored. 

Our present world situation is distinguished, then, by the 
clash of divisive national interests in a world physically en- 
tangled in the web of modern industry and commerce. There 
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7s no chance to restore the physical isolation of nations in time 
past. The only conceivable way out is to seek, by all suitable 
means, to transform our interlocked society into world com- 
munity, in which great nations may have contributive rather 
than destructive roles. The Industrial Revolution has made us 
involuntarily a world society, tied together by many sorts of 
physical bonds, natural and manufactured. But a society thus 
physically united in space and time may be only the body neces- 
sary for a living community, a body that is indispensable but 
not sufficient. Living community needs also spiritual bonds of 
the sorts that now exist only within limited areas. It needs 
common interests, laws, loyalties, traditions, standards, goals. 
These at once presuppose and promote mutual understanding 
and appreciation, shared language and experience, joint efforts 
and achievements. World community, in short, needs on a 
larger scale not only physical but spiritual interrelations com- 
parable to those that now mark national life at its best. 

For the first time in history, our generation has at least the 
physical means needed for progressing beyond the limits of the 
modern nation toward a fully inclusive human community. 
Hitherto, our larger political units have been empires, made up 
of ruling and subject peoples. A free and full sharing of life 
throughout such a unit has been not even physically possible. 
Today, with new means of production, communication, and 
transport at hand, we have the opportunity to develop a new 
kind. of world order which, like a democratic nation, can be- 
come a society not of masters and subjects but of fellow-citizens 
and good neighbors. 

The obligation to move toward this goal is fearfully urgent. 
For the alternative is prolonged international anarchy, widen- 
ing and deepening hatreds, recurrent major wars of increas- 
ing destructiveness, and perhaps eventual exhaustion of many 
peoples. Therein lies the monstrous peril of wrong decisions in 
our time. The very factors that make it a day of unprecedented 
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opportunity make it also a day of judgment for generations 
still unborn. The chastisement of our mistakes now will be 
upon them years hence. It is vital that we do not fail them. 


Practical Problems and Problems of Christian Faith 


B. Our difficulties are of two sorts. There are grave practical 
barriers that stand in the way of needed action, and there are 
problems of faith and reason that must be faced if we are even 
to see at all clearly what action is demanded of Christians in 
war time, and why. 

Practical Problems: First among the practical problems is 
one rooted deep in the nature of man and of human community, 
and the character of modern war. Genuine community must be 
an expression of the common life of free and responsible per- 
sons and groups, not a thinly disguised form of paternalism or 
servitude. But the necessary restraints upon freedom that be- 
come habitual in war, and the profound, demoralizing fatigue 
that a major war brings, make unusually difficult the extension 
of responsible freedom when organized fighting gives place to 
the new stresses of victory, defeat, and a struggle for recovery. 
The temptations then are exceedingly strong for both victors 
and vanquished to seek relief from the pains of responsible so- 
cial life in dictatorial control without clear and present effort to 
promote freedom, in irresponsible relaxation and self-indulg- 
ence, or in recklessly destructive social explosions—the vengeful 
and unprincipled “revolution of nihilism’ that appeals to frus- 
trated, desperate men. This mood of irresponsible craving for 
escape from the hard way of growth toward community is sure 
to be widespread and deeply ingrained when the fighting has 
burned itself out. If it should be permitted again to dominate 
the decisions of the victors and the reactions of the vanquished, 
whatever chance our time may have offered for growth in 
shared freedom will be postponed to an indefinite future. 

A second practical difficulty compounds and complicates this 
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first one: present divisions within and among the United Na- 
tions. ‘The best pattern for growth toward world community 
would seem to be some version of social and political democ- 
racy. Hitler’s totalitarian pattern for “a new order’ had ob- 
viously failed even before his armies were driven out of con- 
quered territory. Community of peoples is not to be had on 
such terms, no matter by what power they are proposed or en- 
forced. But the understanding of man and his freedom, of per- 
sonal integrity and social interrelations, of the role of minori- 
ties, and of the social importance of such moral factors as non- 
partisan justice and good faith that has developed in the demo- 
cratic tradition is by its very nature a demand for universal 
growth in responsible freedom and community. The more 
democratically organized great powers among the United Na- 
tions, then, might be expected to stand out as the most effective 
champions of such growth. In principle, and to some consid- 
erable degree in fact, they do have this role. They have them- 
selves made substantial progress in achieving and maintain- 
ing freedom of thought, speech, and worship at home, and in 
proving that loyal cooperation among diverse groups for so- 
cial and political ends is feasible on a large scale without totali- 
tarian control. As things now stand, however, their effective- 
ness as champions of world democracy is hampered by a deep- 
going ambiguity in their present status and practice. Their 
history has forced them at this juncture to defend abroad as 
well as they can the free democratic way of life when they 
have achieved it very imperfectly at home and in subject ter- 
titories. Both the popular will and the national governments 
of the greater democratic powers are inwardly divided between 
seeking to extend the freedom, security, and opportunity of 
ordinary people everywhere, and seeking to maintain special 
privilege for chosen families, classes, and peoples. Refusal of 
equal opportunity to persons of Negro, Jewish, or Oriental 
ancestry, to various colonial peoples, to landless farmers, un- 
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organized laborers, and certain social radicals has long marred 
the domestic behavior and helped mould the foreign policy of 
even the most democratic of the United Nations. At the same 
time, their persisting democratic tradition ensures that even in 
war time the policies of both those who seek and those who 
distrust the spread of democracy and of international com- 
munity shall be openly debated. The net result is at present a 
partial devotion to worldwide community, with inconsistency 
of apparent aim and uncertainty as to future policy respecting 
both the domestic affairs of allied, liberated, and vanquished 
countries and the pattern of world society for years to come. 

The policy of Russia, the chief totalitarian power among the 
United Nations is set, with much less ambiguity, toward the 
practical goal of its own national security. Realistic pursuit of 
this policy involves the encouragement of radical popular move- 
ments in all the countries of central and eastern Europe and of 
central Asia, on condition that these popular movements, in 
turn, remain friendly to their great neighbor. Happily, it also 
involves consistent preference at present for the more demo- 
cratic and cooperative forces in other countries, and in so far 
a strong support for the quest of a more peaceful world. In 
practice, moreover, the Russian people and its present govern- 
ment seem to have held their own in the fulfilment of interna- 
tional pledges and in realistic fairness even toward some of 
their foes. Yet because of differences both past and present, in 
theory and in practice, a basis for more complete confidence 
between Russia and her western allies, on the one hand, and 
between each of these powers and China, on the other, needs 
still to be more fully established. Until that result has been 
achieved by patient intelligence and good will on both sides, 
the future of world community will continue in doubt. 

There is scarcely need to speak here of the multitude of 
problems—technical, economic, political—that beset the recon- 
version of a world mostly organized for combat to the pursuits 
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of competitive production and trade, without losing whatever 
common devotion and mutual trust may be achieved in alliance 
for war. But two problems that especially concern us as Chris- 
tians need at least brief mention. The fwst is the unprecedented 
and appalling extent of calculated ruthlessness, both before 
and during the present phase of the unfinished revolution, and 
of the hatred engendered thereby. Terrorist methods of GPU 
and Gestapo, brutalities of Japanese, Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man troops in the field and in conquered territories, food block- 
ades and obliteration bombings by the United Nations in re- 
joinder, commando tactics and improved flame throwers, mass 
murders and robot bombs—all these mere incidents in the 
global struggle—have brought back on a larger scale the hard- 
ness and the vengefulness that must have filled numbers of de- 
cent people in the seventeenth century, during the earlier Thirty 
Years’ War. The extent of such implacability today, among 
victims of the Axis powers and among their own peoples, can 
only be conjectured. It is hard to doubt that it will prove a 
major obstacle to the making of genuine peace, and there can 
be no doubt that it is a peculiar .concern of the Christian 
churches everywhere. 

The second of these special problems is posed by the divided 
loyalties, the human weaknesses, and the secular involvements 
of the churches themselves. It is neither possible nor desirable 
that they should stand outside the agonies of the peoples to 
whom they minister. A Church aloof from sinning, suffering 
men and nations could not be the Church of Jesus Christ. Its 
life and its ministries must bear the marks of full humanity, 
and without intense loyalty to a particular place and folk there 
is no such thing as full human living. The needs, the sorrows, 
the sins, and the hopes of particular men and nations, not 
simply of mankind at large, must be woven into the life of a 
Church that seeks to be the body of Christ. But its ministry to 
particular men and nations can be performed with faithfulness 
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only if, like its Master, the Church speaks to them unceasingly, 
by word and deed, of the judgment and mercy of God that are 
for all men alike. In as far as the Church embodies and pro- 
claims this saving Word, it can serve at once particular men 
and nations and all mankind, displaying among them imper- 
fectly but genuinely a common life in which acute differences 
are composed, deep wrongs are judged with the penetrating 
wisdom of love, human wounds are healed, and the true God 
of all the world is worshipped. In as far as the human existence 
of any church denies or distorts this universal Word instead 
of proclaiming it, in so far that church fails to be the Christian 
Church or a faithful member thereof. When through self- 
interest, or fear, or forgetfulness, through preoccupation with 
nearby human loyalties, a church or its ministers and members 
becomes so fully identified with the success of any human group 
or institution—itself, a class, a nation, a civilization—that it 
cannot speak any save a partisan or a platitudinous word, then 
the salt has lost its savor. We rejoice that the churches of our 
day, with a growing awareness of ecumenical membership and 
mission, and with new understanding of conscientious differ- 
ences among their members, have come to see this truth with 
new clarity. Yet we cannot close our eyes to our own failures 
and those of many fellow Christians in all lands to find and to 
speak clearly the words of judgment and of reconciliation that 
hold true at once for our own folk and for all men. Such 
words are being spoken superbly here and there, in both East 
and West. They need to be spoken everywhere with more 
unanimity and power. From this obligation that rests on us 
and on all Christians there must arise a concerted demand that 
in our time the way toward world community—not an ex- 
panded imperialism and not continued anarchy—be chosen. 
Christian conviction, for all our own weaknesses, can be and 
must be made a source of guidance for peoples and their gov- 
ernments today. It can help produce and it can help nurture 
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the spirit for a genuine community of mankind, whose body 
has been growing faster year by year. 

Problems of Christian Faith: But to claim thus for Christian 
faith and for the Church a crucial role in the world struggle is 
to throw into more vivid relief the problems posed especially 
for Christian faith and reason by the struggle itself. It is with 
these primarily that the next part of this report deals. 

They fall easily into four main groups. There are questions, 
first of all, concerning the grounds of Christian faith and 
knowledge. If there be indeed a distinctive Christian under- 
standing of the war, it is right to ask upon what foundations 
that understanding can be affirmed, and what measure of au- 
thority it may properly claim. 

There are questions next concerning the relation of God to 
the war. In such a time it seems to many that God (if indeed 
there be a God) is aloof from His tortured world. To others 
the war seems rather a direct and fearful act of divine judg- 
ment upon human wickedness. To still others it may seem a 
stunning defeat for God’s purposes, at the hands of successful 
human rebels. Which view is right? or is some other view 
required ? 

Thirdly, questions arise concerning man’s part in the war. 
Whether fatally bound or free and responsible, men act in this 
war time as though issues of better and worse are clearly at 
stake, and as though their own decisions can make.a real dif- 
ference in the working out of God’s will and of men’s destiny. 
Acknowledging more freely than in any other recent war the 
involvement of both sides in blame for the outbreak of armed 
conflict, they fight or refuse to fight still with some hope that 
in so doing they serve God and men. Is this belief in human 
freedom justified ? 

Lastly, how does all this bear on the place and tasks of the 
Church, and of its members, in the war-torn world? A whole 
array of questions here are pressing: the nature of the Church 
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as universal community, the meaning of its ministry of recon- 
ciliation, the obligations that lie upon its members. Perhaps 
above all, this question: Is there any common life in which all 
Christians in war-time can and should take part together as 
Christians, alike devoted in their several ways to the Kingdom 
of God and the salvation of mankind ? 

These are a few of the problems we have had before us in 
preparing this report. There are many more, as the following 
paragraphs will show, and we make no pretension to full 
knowledge of the answers. But in the Christian faith, reaffirmed 
in the next part of our report, we believe there is light for the 
guidance of all who will follow it. 


Il. The Christian Faith and the War 


We turn now to those Christian convictions that we have 
found most directly relevant to our problems. The statement 
that follows is organized around the four main subjects just 
indicated: the grounds and conditions of a Christian under- 
standing of the war; God's relation to the war; man’s part 
in the war; the Church in a world at war. 


Grounds of a Christian Understanding of the War 

A. The primary ground for a distinctive Christian understand- 
ing of any situation is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
This is not-to be separated from continuing revelations of God 
through the work of the Holy Spirit in the history of the He- 
brew people and of the Christian Church, recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, and in the whole literature of Christian 
life. Moreover, to the eye of Christian faith and understand- 
ing, there is revelation of the same God in the histories of all 
peoples, in the existence, order, and growth of the whole world 
of nature and man, in the rise of conscience, and in every 
struggle for truth and freedom. But revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ is the crucial disclosure, from whose light these 
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other areas derive new meaning. 

Revelation in Jesus Christ: Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ takes place whenever and wherever human persons find 
themselves effectively confronted, through the Gospel record 
or some spoken word, through personal contact or social heri- 
tage, inside or outside the institutional Church, by the person 
Jesus of Nazareth as an embodiment of unqualified moral 
judgment and of regenerating power, ‘“God’s power and God’s 
wisdom.” Effectively confronted: that is to say, compelled to 
acknowledge him as stubborn reality, as summons to repentance, 
and as source of drastic spiritual renewal. The person Jesus 
of Nazareth: the actual subject of that unique actual human 
life and death and trtumph over death from which the Chris- 
tian Church and the so-called Christian era of history, a new 
age and a new mode of life for mankind, have their begin- 
nings. An embodiment of God’s power and God’s wisdom: 
one in whom, for Christian faith, the initiative of God for 
man’s redemption uniquely assumed individual human form, 
so that uniquely and definitively * ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself.” 

In Gone of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ to us, we 
speak of a situation in which two stages of disclosure are in- 
volved. There is first the need that the man Jesus of Nazareth 
be disclosed to us, men of the twentieth century. This dis- 
closure comes mainly in two ways. On the one hand, there is 
the written record in the New Testament of his words and 
deeds. There are recorded also the reactions of others, in his 
earthly lifetime and later, to the impact of his personal exist- 
ence in history. As the record of events that are normative for 
Christian faith, the New Testament, though it must be inter- 
preted by the Christian community, is itself normative for 
the life of that community. On the other hand, there is the 
Christian Church, a living community in which his spirit is 
still present and active. The written record and the living com- 
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munity cannot be separated. Each involves the other and neither 
can be reduced to simple dependence on, nor to simple parallel- 
ism with the other. Through both at once, the person Jesus of 
Nazareth makes his impress and finds his interpreters in our 
day, not perfectly but in the manner of all vital communication 
in history. 

There is hidden within this historical disclosure another that 
gives it an added dimension of meaning and efficacy. In Jesus 
of Nazareth, known to us through written word and living 
church, was present, we believe, the redemptive Word and 
Will of God. Factual evidence for this conviction has been 
briefly indicated. Human history then and there entered a new 
era, became subject to divine judgment and mercy in a new 
way. But the conviction itself involves not only recognition of 
a publicly observable state of affairs. It involves a personal re- 
orientation of the one who believes. What is meant by saying 
that God was in Christ is, in essential part, that Jesus Christ 
has been able through the centuries and is able now to awaken 
in men the profound personal response we call faith. Herein 
is made concrete and contemporary the revealing of God in 
Jesus Christ to us. 

Like love, such faith is a personal response too inclusive and 
profound to be simply an overt act of either thought or will. 
It is a basic response of the whole self to the presence of a 
reality that appears overwhelmingly great and good. It is un- 
reserved commitment in response to a Presence from which one 
cannot hold oneself back, any more than the eye to which 
light is present can withhold itself from seeing. Through this 
commitment, and within the personal life pervaded and con- 
ditioned by it, both knowledge and will proceed upon lines 
not open before, yet so related to the past life and the persist- 
ing nature of the believer that he finds in his new orientation a 
powerful expansion and correction of all that he has been. 
Through faith, as through love, he becomes a new person, in 
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whom new insights and energies come to life, though never 
in simple escape from the old self nor from essential human 
limitations. 

In a word, Christ crucified can appear as the embodiment 
of God's power and God’s wisdom, the crucial and unique 
revelation of God, only to those who actually are moved by 
him to religious faith and who find that faith actually an en- 
during condition of new insight, devotion, and regenerate life. 
For those who are thus responsive, a basis is provided for a 
distinctive Christian approach to every situation that calls for 
understanding. As the natural scientist approaches each phe- 
nomenon, no matter how distasteful or threatening it may 
appear to him personally, with the confidence. that in it the 
great regularities of the natural process will be exhibited, so 
the Christian comes to each event in his or mankind's history 
with the confidence that he is dealing with something that 
contains divine meaning, that 1s intelligible, if not in every 
detail yet in essence, in terns of the faithful working of God. 
As the former expects to have his previous understanding of 
natural process not only verified but also corrected and en- 
larged, so the latter anticipates that in each new event, loyally 
accepted and responded to, his understanding of God’s way 
and will, received first in the revelation of Christ, will be cor- 
rected, widened, and particularized while it is being confirmed. 

Basis of Christian Confidence: To describe in these terms 
the nature of revelation and of Christian faith is to make clear 
at once the basis for confidence and the need for caution in 
Christian affirmations about God and man in any complex 
situation, such as this war. The basis for confidence .is the dis- 
covery that for oneself, for other Christians, and for the Church 
as enduring and expanding Christian community, the dynamic 
life of Jesus Christ as revelation of God has become a vital 
premise for all thought and action that have in view the ultt- 
mate significance of human living. Inasmuch as the actual 
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life of Jesus must have had the specific character required 
to account for the-actual historical results that followed and 
for the present personal regeneration its impact still produces, 
the more precisely we learn to know these historical and per- 
sonal realities, their relations to the rest of nature and history, 
and the demands they lay upon us, the more accurately and 
- profoundly we may hope to discern the truth and the will of 
God for us men. We are not dealing simply with human ideals, 
wishes, wistful hopes that shift like cloud-shapes, from culture 
to culture and from century to century. We are face to face with 
an actual expanding range of events in history that arise from 
and bear witness to an actual center, at which we believe a 
crucial act of God made manifest His presence and essential 
aspects of His nature. We affirm, then, an actual specific rev- 
elation of the abiding truth and goodness that are in God. 

The revelation itself, moreover, both as an historical reality 
uniquely realized in space and time and as a continuing source 
of regenerative energy and insight for men at grips with evil 
today, is an ultimate objective factor in human living. As 
given fact, the impact of Jesus Christ on human history is not 
derivative from nor dependent upon some more primary pre- 
supposition such as a certain culture or a particular philosophy, 
within which alone it is valid. The personal commitment to 
which this revelation gives rise, also, is ultimate for each 
person who finds himself under its sway. Faith in and love for 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ is an ultimate inner stand- 
ard, real though not external, to which the believer's life at 
every moment and in every decision is amenable. He cannot 
choose at will to be judged now by this standard and now by 
some other—by the standard, for example, of unqualified 
obedience to some national sovereign, or ultimate devotion 
to some racial group. Christian faith affirms that God is ab- 
solutely good, just, merciful, and that the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ and the commitment which it awakens are ulti- 
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mate realities and norms for every Christian. It affirms too 
that all these are realities and norms even for non-Christians, 
in the sense that human life carried on without acknowledg- 
ment of them and participation in their meaning lacks a di- 
mension. for which there is no equivalent. Thus far Christians 
can speak confidently. 

Need for Humility: But in two obvious facts there lies a 
need for clear-headed humility in Christian judgments about 
God and human affairs. First, our apprehension of the central 
revelation in Jesus Christ is in many respects conditioned by 
our own failings. Our very faith itself, though an ultimate 
inner reality and norm for each of us, is variable and cor- 
ruptible. Human devotion to God, though life-giving in prin- 
ciple and in truth, is hard to practice. Devotion to oneself is 
easier, and faith and insight suffer from that fact. Our under- 
standing of the Scriptures and other records and of the living 
Church is conditioned in all sorts of ways by the time and 
place in which we live, the traditions we inherit, the lacks in 
our individual heredity and training, the blind spots made in 
us by special interests, desires, and fears. Furthermore, the 
written records through which the Word of God is trans- 
mitted to us, and the Church as historical community in which 
the spirit of Jesus Christ is alive, themselves leave room for 
honest differences of understanding. In the Scriptures, the 
Word of God is mediated through very diverse witnesses, who 
wrote in the midst of historical situations, known to us only 
in part, that helped to shape their insights and their words. 
The institutional Church has come to be not one community 
but many, and its witness in both word and deed is often 
confused and contradictory. 

Secondly, the specific implications of the revealed truth for 
human understanding and conduct in a particular present sit- 
uation can be discerned only by processes of thought that are 
liable at every step to the risk of error. Sincere Christians 
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who agree on the primary demand of love for neighbors and 
enemies can disagree on its meaning for statesmen, citizens, 
and victims of belligerent powers. Too confident assertions 
about the details of Christian duty, as though human judg- 
ment could ever claim the infallibility of God, are presumptu- 
ous and self-refuting. There is need then for humility on the 
part of every Christian. 

But to recognize clearly these limitations, and to welcome 
rather than to evade or suppress the criticisms they invite, can 
hold the way open for correction of human errors and for 
emergence of fresh visions of the truth. If our minds are 
twisted this way and that by undisciplined wishes and fears, 
so that we can see in the witness of Scriptures and Church 
only what serves our special interests, then in candid fellow- 
ship we need the more earnestly to practice self-denial and 
openheartedness for the sake of the very truth we profess. 
Though our faith can never be made perfect in this life, it 
can by just such persistent correction become less bound by 
our cravings for safety or self-justification, and more respon- 
sive to the truth that is in God. If the Scriptures and the other 
Jewish and Christian records of God's dealings with our fathers, 
through which He speaks also to us, cannot be detached from 
the complexities of human history, the more need for devoted, 
clear-eyed Christian scholarship to help us see more plainly 
the truth that shines through them. If the churches speak with 
a confusion of tongues, more patient exploration of their past 
and present existence is bringing to light a persisting deeper 
unity, and increased recognition of mutual need can make that 
unity still more vital and more reassuring. 

In all this acknowledgment of human limitation, and hope 
for more light, we trust confidently in the gracious wisdom of 
God, who has not permitted men to rest in error, nor suf- 
fered the light of His gospel to be quenched or confined. 
Through the centuries of turmoil, in spite of human weak- 
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ness and the opposition of demonic powers, Christian faith 
has grown around the globe. Herein we see the gracious 
Spirit of truth, in whose presence our darkness is lightened 
and our faith confirmed. We have no ground for claims to full 
knowledge of the truth that is vital to all human living, but 
we are assured that the Holy Spirit will continue to overrule 
our errors and guide us into more light. 


God’s Relation to the War 


B. In this mood, we venture to affirm next our belief that 
God’s relation to the war is defined in broad terms by His 
essential unitary activity as Creator, Redeemer, Life-Giver. 
These are not three activities, but one, as the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit of Christian teaching are not three Gods but 
one. In seeking, then, to discern God more clearly by such dis- 
tinctions as these, we must never suppose that creation and 
redemption, or judgment and mercy, can be so separated that 
in a given act of God, one is present without the other. It ts 
true that for minds like ours, some areas of history are far 
easier to interpret as stark fact than as regenerative action, as 
displaying ruthless judgment rather than forgiving mercy. But 
Christian faith in one God forbids taking the appearance of 
separate, mutually exclusive segments of divine activity as the 
truth. God is one, and His essential activity with respect to 
us men and our world is one. The infinitely diverse power and 
range of that activity as revealed to us we try to apprehend 
more concretely by attending now to one aspect, now to an- 
other, and by seeing all these manifold aspects of divine action 
as displaying God in three primary roles: creation, redemption, 
renovation. In the war, God is active in all these personal ways. 

God as Creator: The doctrine of God as Maker of heaven 
and earth forbids any assertion that He is aloof from the war. 
In the first place, that doctrine holds that the existence of 
every situation depends on the creative energy of God’s wil! 
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put forth not merely in some past moment of time but through- 
out all time. In the next place, it holds that as God's energy 
transcends and pervades all time, all history, so likewise it 
transcends and pervades all that we call space, in such wise 
that from no portion of the existing world is God absent. He 
is the living and present Creator of all men and all nations. 
Thirdly, it holds that the presence of God is never static but 
always active presence, not merely form or law but energy. 
God then is present, active, creative, in every part of nature and 
history, and so in this war. 

But the manner of God’s omnipresence as Creator is further 
defined by the fact that what He creates is existent as other than 
Himself. God is not identical with the world, nor with any part 
of it. If there is no event from which God is absent, equally 
there is no event in which God alone is present. In as far as 
creation is effective, it brings into existence and maintains in 
existence subordinate centers and fields of energy that are at 
once yielding and resistant to the continuing energy of their 
Creator, as well as embodying attraction and repulsion, partial 
harmony and partial discord among themselves. 

This comment applies with especial pertinence to human 
history, and to the war, in which natural and impersonal forces 
are complicated in their working by the continuous cross fire 
of personal human decisions, and by the consequences of past 
decisions. The latter may go on long after the initial act, in 
large part as impersonally as widening and mingling ripples 
in a pool, so that there is always some temptation to regard 
them simply as natural entities devoid of moral significance. 
Slums can look much like swamps, caste systems like terraced 
hillsides, wars like hurricanes; and both popular and learned 
opinion has often regarded them as facts of nature or “acts 
of God.” In protest against such easy reduction of important 
segments of history to natural mechanisms, other interpreters 
have insisted that slums, caste systems, and wars are all moral 
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realities through and through, the direct and continuous mani- 
festations of human choices and especially of human sins. 
The truth as it seems to us is that the war is neither simply 
a natural fact nor an act of God nor a sinful choice of man. 
It 1s a complex event in which all of these factors are present, 
and need to be duly recognized. God, then, acts in the war as 
the creative ground that continuously keeps the warring world 
and its members in existence, and enables them to act in ac- 
cordance with their respective natures or decisions. God does 
not act as an all-inclusive ““One-and-All,” nor in any way that 
excludes or nullifies decision and action by His creatures. More- 
over, God does not act as a world Ruler who has willed the 
outbreak of the war, nor all those specific antecedent condi- 
tions that made the war inescapable. Some of these conditions 
God directly wills, we believe—the freedom and the interde- 
pendence of men, the inseparability of moral decisions from 
natural consequences, and the like. Others are the resultants 
of natural forces that operate in relatively uniform causal net- 
works, perhaps without complete mechanical fixity but pre- 
sumably without the foresight or decision characteristic of 
persons: natural forces that operate, then, often in ways that 
enhance or destroy values, even perhaps in ways that further 
ot hamper the will of God, but that are not themselves amen- 
able to moral judgment. Some are the personal decisions of 
men, together with their antecedents and consequences, some 
personal, others more or less impersonal, but all identified 
more directly with responsible human action than with the 
irresponsible forces of extra-human nature, and all involving 
a crucial factor of human difference from, and often of oppo- 
sition to, the will of God. 

We notice next another aspect of God’s creative action in 
the war. As Creator He is not only the source of existence in 
all creatures. He is the ground also of their. respective actual 
natures and primary relationships. His world is a world of 
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order, not caprice. Those causal and moral interrelations no- 
ticed in the foregoing paragraphs are established and main- 
tained by His creative power. The particular combinations that 
arise within these fabrics of ordered existence and action are, 
in every instance, the resultants of both divine and creaturely 
activity, as we have seen. But the over-all persistence of order, 
both natural and moral, in spite of local spasms of natural and 
personal conflict, and in the closest union with human free- 
dom and with whatever natural fluidness this freedom may 
imply, is referable directly to the sovereign presence of God. 
There is indeed a divinely established “order of creation,” a 
universal “law of nature’ that has both natural and moral as- 
pects, though as we have seen it will not do to assign to this 
order without more ado such human institutions as slums, caste 
systems, slavery, claims of racial inequality, or any particular 
social, political, or ecclesiastical pattern in history. War is not 
divinely ordained, any more than these other historical emer- 
gents. But in war, as in all of these, divine law and order are 
present and in the long run controlling, even when human law 
and order are damaged or demolished by human action. 
Lastly, God as Creator “is good, and the Author only of 
good to men,” as Greek wisdom affirmed long ago. His cre- 
ative will and His providential rule are set to favor not all 
sorts of action equally, but those that make for the realiza- 
tion of truth, beauty, justice, mercy, good faith, devoted love, 
and all else that accords with His perfection whether it be 
known to us or not. The God revealed in Jesus Christ is not a 
neutral Force but the infinitely perfect Father. His goodness is 
indeed of a different order from that of most good men. He 
cares for the unthankful and the evil. He gives sun and rain 
alike to the just and the unjust, and lets the tares grow along 
with the wheat. His valuations often are puzzling to sincerely 
righteous men, who not unnaturally suppose that unequal work 
in the vineyard deserves unequal pay and that gold pieces in 
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the alms box weigh more than a widow’s coppers. He lets His 
best beloved Son be crucified between two men of violence 
because He loves them. But in spite of all appearances, He is 
a God of order and righteousness, who makes even the wrath 
of men to praise Him. For He is God above all other gods. 

In this war, then, He is not neutral, and not hel pless. He is 
maintaining invincibly an order that men cannot overthrow. 
Moreover, He is taking sides throughout the struggle, not with 
the Axis powers nor with the United Nations, nor with any 
government nor any institutional church or churchman, but 
with the impulses toward good and against the impulses to- 
ward evil in every man and every group in both camps.-God is 
not a combatant, nor a neutral onlooker, nor a helpless victim. 
First of all, He is, in war as in peace, the Creator and Sovereign 
whose power sustains and governs, but does not annul, the 
activities of nature and of men. 

God as Redeemer: At the same time and for the same 
reason, His own perfect goodness, God is in the war as Re- 
deemer. Divine redemption of the world appears to us men 
under two aspects, that can be distinguished but never sep- 
arated. Redemption embraces both judgment and forgiveness. 
So we speak of divine justice and mercy, and we seek both 
in this war, remembering that nowhere ought we expect to find 
the one without the other. As Calvin wisely noted, even a 
human judge cannot pronounce an equitable sentence with- 
out mercy; nor can mercy work in opposition to justice, nor 
wait until merciless judgment is first wreaked upon the of- 
fender, and be redemptive. No doubt in human action, because 
it is imperfect, what is called justice is often separated from 
what is called mercy; but in the perfect redemptive love of 
God, the two are inseparable at every moment of time. We 
believe that this is always true as regards the divine intent and 
action, however difficult it may be at times for men to discern 
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Divine judgment in the war can be plainly seen at two levels. 
First, as we have noted, there is a natural and moral order of 
creation that God maintains against all man's wayward efforts 
in peace and in war. For human persons, that order has especial 
significance in these respects: that every man is in his essential 
nature a responsible person, as well as a natural being; that all 
men are interdependent, as-well as dependent upon their na- 
tural environment with its network of causal processes; and 
that the primary demand upon every.man in this situation is 
love, for God, for men as children of God, and for nature as 
man’s temporal home. Man may act, in both peace and war, 
as though. these primary conditions of his life did not exist, 
but they hold fast and his denials in thought and.act bring 
calamity upon himself, his fellows, and his natural home, 
Divine judgment is not vengeful. It is inexorable. And in war, 
more vividly than in quieter times, men can see its fearful 
majesty. In times when human, conflict operates below the 
threshold of atmed warfare, men,sow jwith busy hands the 
winds of private and public aggression or negligence, of head-, 
strong ignorance or,cunning treachery. In.times of open war- 
fare, they reap the Jurricane of outraged hyman life and divine, 
power. In a terrible way,,the fury of war vindicates the ex- 
istence and inescapability of, divine laws, . , 

Secondly, God’s judgment in. war-time negates not merely 
the selfish conduct of men, but also. their inadequate ideals for 
living. There are many of our accustomed ways of, action that, 
we are ready to acknowledge to be wrong, even though usu- 
ally we hope that the fitting penalty for them, may somehow} 
be.escaped. But other ways of ours seem to us surely right,, 
and the ideals we:hold often seem to us beyond criticism, It is: 
hard not to think we know. what is. right even when we do’ 
otherwise. Service to one’s.country, or-to one’s church, for ex- 
ample, seems surely right, and the ideal of patriotism or of 
church loyalty that moves us in our most devoted moments seems 
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wholly good. Precisely at these points of human self-confidence 
the judgment of God cuts deep. The very group loyalty in which 
we take pride and find a basis for self-righteousness is shown 
up in the fierce light of warfare to be tinctured with deadly 
poison. For uncritical group loyalty is a potent source of war, 
it helps to intensify hatred while war goes on, it is most char- 
acteristic of the more aggressive and tyrannous nations in the 
present war, and it can ‘retard for generations our attempts to 
establish a peaceful world when’ this war has run its course. 
The judgment of God writ large in war-time says: ‘Patriotism 
is not enough.” Human righteousness at any level thus far 
achieved is not enough. That ‘is true in times of comparative 
quiet. It becomes glaringly evident in times of war. 

Is then war itself to be called “a divine judgment,” or an 
mstrument thereof? Does God decree war to punish the way- 
wardness of men? We have said no. War is not divinely or- 
dained, any more than slums or slavery. God’s will is always 
that men shall live at peace with one another and with Him. 
This is true at all times and without any exception. This re- 
fers not simply to armed warfare. It is not God’s will that 
men shall carry on covert strife with one another, and with 
Him, under the name of peace. When that is done, His will 
is already being violated, and the outbreak of open war makes 
that fact plain. It is not God’s will that war shall come upon 
mankind, at any time, nor that it be regarded as a suitable 
instrument for good. It is God’s will that the primary order of 
natural and human life be maintained, and in presence of that 
otder some sorts of human conduct bring war. The order itself 
is confirmed and vindicated. The specific decisions that make 
war break out are man’s decisions, not God’s. Moreover, the 
specific decisions we make thereafter, in seeking to do “the 
right as God gives us to see the right,” are still our decisions, 
not God’s. War is not, then, “a judgment of God’ in the 
sense that God wills it as a punishment for men. It serves to 
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reveal and vindicate the judgment of God that upholds in- 
exorably the order of His world even though in the presence 
of that order some combinations of human decision and na- 
tural causation, in resistance to God’s will for peace, bring war. 

God’s judgment, in a word, is never merely punitive. Man 
brings down punishment when he acts in violation of God's 
law made dynamic by God's will. Yet that very law 1s even 
in its rigor a gift without which neither natural nor personal 
life could go on, and the will that maintains it is even in its 
unyieldingness a will to more abundant life. Divine judgment 
is redemptive in purpose, and it becomes so in effect, as far as 
men are brought by its unceasing pressures to respond in re- 
pentance and faith. 

To make this clear to ourselves, we seek in the war for evt- 
dences also of divine mercy. First, we find such evidence in the 
fact that in the midst of the terrifying bitterness and hatred, 
deceit and disruption of war, there are signs of recreative forces 
at work it would seem continuously. In part these have a char- 
acter so drastic that mercy may seem a strange word for them. 
If that be true, there is need to remind ourselves that divine 
mercy means not softness but healing, not passivity but re- 
generation. If divine judgment is not without mercy, divine 
mercy is not without rigor. Its distinctive character lies in its 
positive purging, renovating, and reconciling power. This 
power is discernible in war, on the social side, in the successive 
breaking down of refuges for human self-sufficiency, and the 
positive affirmation of interdependence. Every country at war 
is compelled to seek internal unity, even at the cost of many 
vested privileges. This is not by the will of men. Self-interest 
is not displaced in war time. Wilful resistance to rationing 
laws and pressure group tactics for winning private advantages, 
sharpening of racial, regional, and class jealousies, and de- 
partmental factionalism bear witness to the contrary. Like- 
wise, competition and distrust between allied nations even in 
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the face of a dangerous foe make it clear that war does not 
wholly purge men and nations of divisive self-interest. Yet in 
spite of these symptoms of continuing illness, the very necessi- 
ties of war time compel the redoubling of efforts to extend the 
scope of effective cooperation. Old barriers give way here and 
there. The self-confidence of a ruling class or the provincialism 
of a self-satisfied folk group is shaken by new contacts. A new 
sense of the meaning of wastage of natural resources for 
human life takes shape. So halting, reluctant, but inescapable 
awareness of the fact of human and natural interdependence 
and the need for better cooperation is forced upon men by their 
very struggles. This is not the purpose of warfare, but it hap- 
pens in time of war and by reason of some of the special con- 
ditions of such a time. Similarly, the pressures of belligerent 
needs help to stimulate intellectual and technical enterprise, 
and to force pooling of information and resources, in such 
fashion that results are quickly achieved (in medicine, in the 
mechanical arts, in communication, and in social organization) 
that may be of great value when more peaceable life is re- 
sumed. These achievements may be: morally neutral in them- 
selves, but the devoted effort spent in reaching them and the 
new patterns of human cooperation they make possible are not 
neutral. And in so far as knowledge is better than ignorance, 
such discoveries have worth that cannot be denied a place 
among the gifts of God. 

Secondly, to some individual men in war time there come 
searching insights into the meaning of human life and the will. 
of God. Undisciplined wastrels may find new responsibility, 
snobbish aristocrats or proletarians new respect for their fel- 
lows, complacent worldlings a new humility in the presence 
of engulfing tragedy. Such change may come to men either in 
or out of uniform, and find expression in words and acts that 
long outlast the fighting. Particular episodes can be high- 
lighted in the prevailing darkness of war so that they become 
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more effective witnesses to the perpetual beauty of righteous- 
ness than the routine of more peaceable living is likely to pro- 
vide. There must be no exaggeration of these gleams of light, 
and no minimizing of the horrors against which they are visible. 
There must be no hint that war is justifiable as a source of human 
betterment. The point here is rather that, for all its ghastliness, 
war bears the marks of a Power that works in it for good. 

Underlying the two sets of detailed evidence just reviewed, 
and more impressive than all of them together, we are able‘to 
discern what may be called a residual health of mankind that 
resists and survives the fevers of war. Herein 1s the attive mercy 
of God to be seen, quietly and invincibly at work.-We affirm 
in this specific sense Augustine’s judgment, “Nothing can be 
evil except something which is good.” Disease can exist only 
in a living body, and the very forces of life work to resist 
disease and to restore health. It is so in national societies, when 
a despot more powerful than any Caesar cannot prevent Ger- 
mans from reading the Old Testament or .befriending Jews. 
It is so in international warfare, when the exigencies of war 
itself cannot altogether prevent men from acting humanely and 
applauding decency. This we affirm is good evidence that God 
is in the midst of the struggle as healing power. 

Shall we say also as the victim of a new crucifixion? Is war 
itself a Golgotha, and suffering humanity a new embodiment 
of the crucified Redeemer? In particular, can we say that the 
men killed in battle, or the refugees driven out to wander and 
Starve, or the:children who die in. bomb shelters or blockaded 
famine areaS are vicarious redeemers of our time? We share 
deeply in the desire of bereaved parents and comrades, and of 
chaplains and pastors to say these things, but they must not 
be said carelessly. War is in a general sense a crucifixion of 
both man dnd God, but it is not the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
and it is-not a chief source of man’s salvation: What made the 
tragedy on Calvary uniquely redemptive was the Man on the 
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middle cross, and the unmixed revelation of love and power 
that was in him. There wete crosses on either side of him, and 
there have been many before and after..In a.sense men have 
been crucifying one another, and in.a different sense crucify-. 
ing God, from the beginning of human, history, Butvonly one, 
crucifixion has become a central spring of light and, grace for: 
mankind. Let the Church, then, say that in the light of that 
Crucifixion we. see more deeply and clearly the meaning of 
this present struggle. We.see that in our world, the burden, 
of suffering is not distributed according to guilt and innocence,” 
but that all suffer, even the;best. We see. that the spirit in” 
which suffering: and death are confronted, can. make them 
vehicles of life for many rather than merely of loss.. We. see 
that as the cross of Jesus , Christ, demonstrated the power: of 
God to overcome.evil in, its. very moment of victory,. there is 
good ground. to hope for a like conquest continuing today and: 
tomorrow. We, and_our. brothers are not the,saviors of man- 
kind. The Savior, is God, who suffers for us, with us, at our 
own hands, yet in such a way that the outcome is life perpetur 
ally made new., Our, part, is, to, bear witness to this saving, work: 
af God. eorertary berg: \ ates ie 

God as Holy Spirit: One. more rTP srola® ‘must coo 
ascribed to God in the war, as in all human,history: His special, 
work as Holy Spirit, Sanctifier,.Sustainer, Life-Giver. "This 
aspect of His presence. and action, once more, is -not tobe 
thought of as separate from His presence as Creator and as 


sovereign Redeemer. God is one, and His, work is indivisible.; 
Hence, in what has already been said of universal creation and; 


providence, divine. judgment and. mercy, the work.of-God as 
Holy Spirit has been often in view. Yet it is right to recognize 
along with these more general activities a special range of pe- 
culiarly personal relationship between God and. those men 
who actually respond to .His presence in. ‘conscious trust. 
Through such men, God is able to perform works of power that 
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are not possible in lives ruled by unbelief. This is in a special 
way the distinctive work of the Holy Spirit. 

The chief of such miracles has already been referred to in 
the discussion of divine mercy: the actual remaking of per- 
sons hard hit by the war, yet quickened into faith and devotion 
so that they become new and better men and women. This is 
the Spirit's work of sanctification, springing from God's re- 
demptive love, and issuing in human life transformed, redi- 
rected, with new dimensions in which to grow. Nurturing such 
growth, likewise, toward the full stature of the manhood 
whose norm is Jesus Christ is the work of the same Spirit, 
whose impulse is one and whose gifts are many. The impulse 
is devoted love for God and man, for all that is good, true, 
and right. Among the gifts are reinforced strength and cour- 
age, sharpened insight and self-forgetfulness, steadfast pa- 
tience and serenity and joy, invincible security, and others too 
many to name. Including them all is an abiding experience of 
heightened, deepened, broadened fellowship with men and na- 
ture, and with God. 

The undivided Source of such new life, and the abiding 
Sustainer of communion among men and communion of men 
with God, the Holy Spirit is the living Ground of community 
as personal fellowship and as corporate life. Where the Spirit 
works, there diversity becomes enrichment of a common good 
rather than mere conflict or mutual destruction. We see this 
Spirit working wherever men are faithful to one another and 
to the best they know, wherever recognition of human kin- 
ship is maintained in spite of separation and strife, and espe- 
cially wherever men are united in devotion to the one eternal 
God of heaven and earth. Upon this ground rest our under- 
standing of the existence of the Christian Church itself, and 
our hope that its members and constituent bodies everywhere 
will find themselves increasingly pervaded by one shared and 
growing life. 
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A striking way in which this divine work comes to be af- 
firmed in war time, with varying degrees of Christian insight, 
is the report from many quarters of a new sense, that comes 
to sorely tried men, of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit in 
hardship and peril, a sense often of supernatural help and pro- 
tection. In this war, as in earlier wars, there is first-hand testi- 
mony, much of it startling, some of it very moving, with respect 
to the survival of hard-pressed pilots or mariners through un- 
foreseen and powerful aid beyond known human powers. To 
the minds of many, these are palpable miracles in our time, 
like the “mighty works” that first century Christians took as 
signs and gifts of the Holy Spirit. Our problem now, like St. 
Paul’s then, is to keep clear the right lines of Christian con- 
viction across an area in which human cravings and emotions 
are uncommonly strong. It seems to us right to affirm that to 
every devoted person in war time, Christian or non-Christian, 
combatant or non-combatant, the presence of God offers an 
accessible source of power and spiritual security. Especially 
through genuine prayer, however inarticulate, a human spirit 
is opened toward God who is never absent, and strengthened 
to bear rightly whatever burden must be borne. That fresh 
energies, beyond the shallows drawn upon in ordinary living, 
can be tapped under conditions of great stress has long been 
known, and fresh testimony to the fact is welcome. Such ener- 
gies, and such guidance as the hidden perceptions within men’s 
bodies and minds may provide in times of extreme peril or 
exhaustion, can indeed manifest the watchful care of the God 
who neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

But as in St. Paul’s day, so in ours it is vital to insist that no 
marvel of force nor of physical guidance, not even a rescue 
from impending bodily death, is in itself a sufficient evidence 
of a special working of the Holy Spirit. The crucial test is still 
the old one: Is ihe spirit of man, in the presence of these 
marvels. brought closer to the pattern of the spirit of Jesus 
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Christ? Of two men confronted by the same event, one. may 
be moved to self-searching, humility, and new devotion, the 
other to self-gatisfaction and arrogance..It seems not too rash 
to say that one has heard in rescue from peril the voice of 
God, the other only a magnified echo of his own. 

The difference beeemies very clear. in the differing attitudes 
of those who ptay.in war-time. It is good that men,are moved 
to pray in.timesof especial stress,.far better if they pray con- 
tinually in good times and bad, both in words,and in unspoken 
cravings and grateful impulses...We believe.;that the half- 
involuntary, unaccustomed cry for help and, the, calm, reaffirma- 
tion of a lifelong trust are alike uadexstood'and accepted by an 
infinite Father: But they can scargely be answered alike. Prayer 
is a mutual relationship betweea. personal. spirits and its sig- 
nificance and results are necessasily dependent-on the charac- 
ters, attitudes, and actions of both participants. We are as- 
sured that God will unfailingly psovide, in.answer to; every 
one who turns to Him sincerely in prayer, the utmost of good. 
that the attitude of the petitioner and the whole situation 
permit. But that. good. will often be very different from: what 
the petitioner seeks. In particular, there is no warrant for ex-) 
pecting that God, will protect from physical harm all. those, 
who call upon Him. however, sincerely, nor that prayers: are 
enough to assure military victory or avert another war. Prayers: 
for all these things can be offered, with or without Christian. 
insight and faith. The one kind of petition, we believe, that 
God cannot accept as genuine prayer at all is a presumptuous 
and self-righteous effort to use Him and His power for hu- 
man ends, chosen without regard to His will. Humble prayer 
for safety or for bread can be real prayer. Yet we believe that. 
those soldiers pray best who pray in the ‘spirit of the young 
officer who wrote to his family from Bataan: ‘“My prayer each 
night is that God will send you His strength-and peace. Dur- 
ing the first few days of the war, I prayed also for personal 
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protection from physical harm, but now, that I may be given 
strength to bear whatever I must bear, and do whatever I 
must do, so that those men under me will have every reason- 
able chance.” The models for prayer in time of trial are still 
the prayers in Gethsemane and on the cross: “Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee; take away this cup from me; 
nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt.” ‘Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” “Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


Man’s Part in the War 


C. In speaking of God’s action in the war, we have spoken 
continually of man’s action also. This is neither accidental 
nor avoidable. No sharp line can be drawn through the world 
nor through any part of it with God's acts on one side, man’s 
on the other.In every historical event, both God and man are 
actively present though neither can at any point be simply 
identified with the other. Now we seek to view the same war 
situation from another angle, and ask what man is doing to 
himself and in relation to God in the struggle. In Christian 
terms, our concern here is man as creature, as sinner, and as 
subject of redemption. 

Man as Creature Enjoying the Status of Responsible 
Freedom: First, then, we recognize the existence of man as 
created personal being. We think of man as emergent in the 
midst of nature, called into being by the creative power of 
God, to become a personal self. His natural status is not thus 
denied, but a further range of life is opened out for him: a 
status we know as responsible freedom. Man’s freedom is 
visible most simply in his ability to judge his environment and 
himself, intellectually and morally. In perceptual judgment, 
in memory and anticipation, and in reasoning to new conclu- 
sions such as he has never hitherto experienced, man asserts 
his partial independence of the physical situation in which at 
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any moment he stands. In self-consciousness he brings even 
his own thinking under review, and in moral self-criticism 
he compares himself with standards that he neither has at- 
tained nor can attain. In making and carrying out practical de- 
cisions, he alters what would have been the natural course 
of events, and makes both the world and himself different 
from what they would have been. In this sense, man affirms his 
freedom in every act of critical awareness, and especially in 
self-consciousness, moral judgment, and personal decision. 

This freedom is not negated but complemented by the fact 
that as person, a man is a responsible being. For responsibility 
is first of all ability to respond to factors for which many 
living things have no capacity for response. Truth, justice, 
humbleness are duties for man because the meanings, the pat- 
terns of life, for which these words stand are discernible by 
him and awaken acknowledgment in him. The presence of 
other persons as persons, moreover, not as means to his pleas- 
ure but as ends for his devotion, and the presence of God 
beyond all natural and human goods—to these also he is 
capable of appropriate response, and to them he is thence re- 
sponsible. Herein is his more-than-animal freedom the more 
concretely defined. In being thus obligated, as irresponsible 
creatures are not, he is the more genuinely free—free, as they 
are not, to be a person intent upon freely chosen good, whose 
constraint upon him is not compulsion but obligation, that can 
be denied though not escaped. 

This paradox of freedom and constraint runs throughout 
man’s existence as social being. Not only is he under obliga- 
tion to the law of God—the ingrained patterns of the world 
and his own being that require of him willing affirmation of 
what is true and right—but he is bound up so intimately with 
the lives of his fellow-men that apart from them he cannot be 
himself. Only in community can persons be persons. Yet in 
human community, growing individuals achieve maturity as 
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persons only through both yielding and resistance to the de- 
mands of fellowship. Tension between individual and group, 
between person and person, between group and group is a 
constant pattern of growing human life. Group loyalty and 
individual self-assertion are both indispensable to such _per- 
sonal life as we know, even at its best. This dependence of 
each person upon the social groups in which he is a member 
obviously limits his freedom by committing him in advance to 


_ specific folkways, in which he is nurtured and which enter 
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into him as presuppositions for action. He becomes a child of 
his people, his nation, his culture, with his decisions partly 
predetermined by this social parentage; yet without some such 
determinations he could not achieve the freedom of personal 
living at all. 

In rigidly authoritarian societies or groups, this sort of 
moulding through conscious training and the pressure of cus- 
tom can make it extremely hard for individual persons to 
act, or even to think freely in relation to the nurturing group. 
So it is in our day for the young people of both Germany and 
Japan. Among them, group loyalty has been stressed and per- 
sonal dissent discouraged until the very meaning of critical 
independence, one may suppose, has still to be learned. Yet 
even under extreme conditions, there are two ways in which 
a person can find a new lease of freedom with respect to his 
nation or people. One way is through human contacts that 
make him realize that his nation is one member of a world 
society in which diverse national and cultural patterns exist 
in a wider human context. He is himself, therefore, a mem- 
ber of that world society as well as of his smaller group, and 
the scope of his loyalty is widened, the details of it modified, 
by this realization. He can still be a devoted patriot if the well- 
being of his nation is clearly seen to be inseparable from the 
well-being of the wider society and its other members. But 
this is different from the patriotism of the unawakened na- 
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tionalist. A second way to such liberation is through direct 
conscious dependence on God and His universal laws. This is 
“the liberty of a Christian man,” that sets one free from any 
cultural, political, or secular absolutism, though not from the 
demands of God. 

In still another way man’s freedom is restricted: by his de- 
pedence upon nature and history through his particular place 
in space and time. That he can transcend this location in some 
fundamental respects we have seen. He has power to think 
his way out: beyond any specifiable limits of spatial or tem- 
poral extent. But he cannot escape the actual impacts and re- 
straints, the defects and frustrations that are part and parcel 
of the world-scene into which he is born. In war time, he 
cannot escape the special impacts and frustrations of such a 
time; nor in any given age of history can he live as though the 
conditions that help to bound his life were not real. Attempts 
to escape from reality, in this sense, can lead indeed to an ir- 
responsibility of weakness and false comfort but not to an 
increase of personal freedom. On the other hand, loyal accept- 
ance of the actual place in nature and history into which one 
is born and grows, and at the same time persistent effort to 
discern the truth and right that are God’s law for human liv- 
ing, can extend one’s freedom even though one’s finiteness is 
never left behind. The fact of bodily death is the perpetual 
reminder that one is finite. Yet even in the presence of death, 
men can be free moral selves. 

Man who is thus at once finite and free becomes a genuine 
person, then, growing in wisdom and stature, in awareness and 
integrity, by accepting his responsible status and willingly af- 
firming as his own good the truth and right that are involved 
in God’s world-order. The law is at once around him and 
within him. He is summoned to obey God and thus to become 
more fully himself. Through love toward God and his fellow- 
men, and appreciation of his natural home, his own life. is 
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widened, deepened, and carried on toward fulfilment. 

Man as Sinner: Conversely, man is a sinner when he denies his 
responsibility toGod and men, and so violates his own nature and 
his own good as personal self. Such violation is always wrought 
by personal decision. It is never the automatic result of natural 
impacts, as bodily injury or disease may be. In these latter in- 
stances a person does not actively identify himself with the 
corrupting change and make it his own. But in asserting his 
interests without due regard to his neighbor’s, in seeking 
pleasure or profit or power in defiance of equity, in treating 
persons as things or the will.of God as though it were the will 
of man, a person affirms as his own the falsehoods that such | 
conduct involves. This is sin, and through such commitment to 
falsehood a person becomes bound in a different way from 
the ways that mark his. finiteness. As,sinner he has\ corrupted 
his own powers and become less fully a person than before, 
less able to see truth and right clearly, and, less resistant to the 
pressures of nature and human society that sinks threaten! 
his integrity and personal. freedom. . | it 

- What men thus do as individuals, they Rs also in “tte 
Human society as we know it is, organized on the understand- 
ing that both loyalty and disloyalty are to be expected. We 
build vast credit systems that presuppose general good faith, 
and parallel them with police courts and prisons to deal with 
expected violations. We form voluntary. associations for busi- 
ness, education, research, communal, worship, held together 
mainly by voluntary ties, and we organize elaborate coercive 
machinery in the name of the State to keep the peace when 
quarrels arise. Within the modern nation, most disputes can 
be settled either by agreement or by legal coercion. But since’ 
no effective government yet runs beyond the frontiers of a 
state, when international disputes arise, with major collisions 
of national interests, the stresses and conflicts of ordinary 
times are likely to deteriorate sooner jor later, into war. 
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If we ask how man’s sinfulness is mantfest in this war, our 
answer can only select from the appalling tangle a few typical 
threads. Without minimizing the fateful consequences of the 
policies and decisions of the Axis governments, we can Say 
that war came not because the peoples on both sides delib- 
erately willed it, but because enough people on each side 
willed, half-gropingly, half-wittingly, their own apparent ad- 
vantage without due regard to the obligations of human com- 
munity and divine order. This involved both deep-seated lack 
of trust in God and neighbor, and faithlessness to promises 
given or implied, each act of faithlessness itself prompted in 
part by suspicion of the others’ good faith. To this mesh of 
cistrust all peoples have contributed through all history to the 
present outbreak, and the weaving of the web still goes on. 
Bad faith between men presupposes, in large part, men’s dis- 
trust of God. Instead of seeking security and fullness of life 
through acceptance of His ways, they have tried to seize and 
hold these good things by defrauding or subjugating other 
men. And other men have sought to secure themselves against 
loss by more subtle deceptions or more powerful retaliations. 

Add to faithlessness the kindred sins of pride and idolatry. 
In pride men seek to achieve fulfilment through the exercise 
of power above their fellows. During ordinary times, the 
means are economic, intellectual, social, political, ecclesiasti- 
cal. The unending struggle for preferment, and assertion of 
superiority, develops in each people a tradition—almost an 
ethic—of ambition and domination, a half-articulate Herren- 
moral in which children are reared believing that life can have 
savor only through the exercise of lordship. In this context, 
lesser dominations lead to striving for greater ones. Success 
already won must be protected against the resentful victim 


and the envious rival. Success for oneself becomes identified — 


with dominance for one’s business house, or class, or church, 
or nation. Small nations fear larger neighbors and make alli- 
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ances against them. Large nations fear encirclement, build up 
armaments, and seek to use small neighbors as outposts against 
larger ones. Trade rivalries grow into diplomatic contests, 
and irredentist minorities become symbols of inferiority to be 
put right. And so at last to war, in which there is no self- 
confessed aggressor but only aggrieved defenders of imperiled 
security. ; 

Another way of saying much the same thing is to say that 
in seeking unrivaled dominance and impregnable security, 
men are seeking for themselves, their church, their country 
the status of God. Idolatry thus underlies and aggravates 
human conflict, in peacetime and in war. In the degree to 
which one’s own finite objects of devotion are treated as ab- 
solutes, the crusading temper against which Christian insight 
within the Church has turned, in recent years, tends to reappear 
on secular grounds. Defense of home and country, of capi- 
talism, imperialism, or democracy, can become defense of 
ethe faith.” 

The counterpart to pride and self-seeking, present also in 
all peoples in varying degree, is moral lethargy and that effort 
to escape irksome responsibility to which we have already re- 
ferred. The very persons who are jealous of their own security 
and privilege are too often unconcerned about the security 
and freedom of others, and unwilling to share with them the 
task of seeking opportunity for all. Aggression and irresponsi- 
bility, tyranny and anarchy, two major forms of social sin, 
feed one upon the other. Deliberate wrongdoing and ignorant 
unconcern are a human soil in which the dragon’s teeth take 
root and grow. 

Wars, then, are not the outcome of wicked acts of particu- 
lar men, in isolation from a great body of shared social evil. 
They grow out of that massive moral and religious wrong- 
ness which is the seed-bed of all our specific transgressions, 
and to which all of us and all our forebears have contributed. 
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For in affirming as our own these war-breeding attitudes toward 
God and men, we have identified ourselves with the drift 
toward war, whether we have deliberately sought war or simply 
a more privileged place in the sun. 
Once open war begins, under modern conditions, the malig- 
nant propagation of sin becomes a kind of perverted virtue. 
Systematic lying to both foes and friendly peoples becomes 
an implement of statecraft. Atrocious cruelties are practiced 
in hot blood and with cold deliberation. Reports of such cruelties 


are kept on file, and coined at the proper time into righteous | 


fury and support for counter-measures. Young men are schooled 
in fighting methods derived from the jungle and improved by 
cool intelligence and careful experiment. Hatred and ruth- 
lessness are approved, mass exterminations of enemy troops 
are sought and of civilians are practiced, military necessity 
tends to become the supreme guiding principle of conduct. 
‘What thus comes to horrid fruitage in the war had its 


roots, once again, in the behavior of men and nations before | 


the war broke out. Hideous brutalities, cold-blooded treacher- 
ies, cowardly evasions, callous stupidities—all these and more 
we must charge against our present enemies, our allies, and 
ourselves in varying proportions during the years of miscalled 
peace. There is no warrant for blurring the differences of sit- 
uation, behavior, and objectives of the various powers dur- 
ing that armed truce. Some were concerned chiefly to keep 
advantages already won; some were more bent on revenge and 
the seizure of increased power at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. Some were prepared to maintain, chiefly for their own 
peoples, such measures of freedom and equity as they had in- 
herited and developed; some were intent on destroying both 


freedom and equity for the sake of greater power at home and | 


abroad. Though all were involved in sin, their ways of sinning 


7 


were not identical in the sight of God, we believe, nor in their 


portent for the common life of men. In the actual course of 
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events, dominance by the Axis powers would have fastened 
upon their own peoples and upon conquered lands a reign of 
tyranny and terror full of danger to humane living every- 
where. Resistance to such rule, whether by armed force or by 
more peaceful means, became imperative. We speak here with 
keen awareness of the confusions of human motives, the 
mingling of good with bad intents, the differences among Striv- 
ing human groups that mark each new situation in history. 
We have in view at the same time the certainty that our own 
judgment of all these matters is biased and incomplete. Yet 
one judgment concerning the years of uneasy truce seems clear. 
Every nation then was concerned more for the immediate ad- 
vantage of self than for the larger welfare of mankind and for 
_ the glory of God as Lord of all. Every nation, moreover, thus 
jeopardized even its own well-being, along with that of its 
neighbors, since none can long prosper alone. 

To the sins of the pre-war years, also, the conduct of the 
war itself has added greatly. It is not to be thought that with 
the outbreak of war, the distinction between sin and suffering 
temporarily disappears, so that all who are involved become 
helpless victims of unmoral necessity because all chance for 
significant decision is ended until hostilities cease. War is not 
hell, save in metaphor. It displays horrors, indeed, that are 
worthy of hell, but they are in essential part the results of 
continuing decisions of men who are at once bound and free 
in exactly the same sense in which men are bound and free 
in the intervals before and after a war. The specific decisions 
open to them are not the same nor, of course, are the specific 
conditions—the intellectual barriers and social pressures—un- 
der which they must decide. These become far more restrictive, 
and the range of choice more narrow. But as long as persons 
are living persons, there is no situation in which their decisions 
cease to be significant before God. 

The view that the war is, for the persons involved in it, a 
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morally neutral though spiritually horrible interlude in human 
history may seem to find a certain plausibility in another con- 
sideration: the distortions of human goodness in war as we 
know it. On the one hand, spiritual excellences of many sorts 
are intrinsic, not accidental, to the conduct of war. This war 
is the outcome and the scene not only of sin and of natural ne- 
cessity, but also of impulses to good among many plain people. 
Besides the faithlessness that leads to the breakdown of peace- 
able ways, there is the loyalty that keeps men together under 
fire. There are promises honored at heavy cost as well as 
promises broken. There is concern for one’s own country and 
children, and also for weaker peoples abroad, with whose se- 
curity one’s own is involved. This kind of faithfulness of men 
to one another is characteristic of all armies not demoralized 
into mobs. Without it war could not go on. There is courage 
of many grades, up to the lambent heroism of soldiers who 
smother grenades with their bodies in order that the men be- 
side them may live, or the quiet faith of chaplains who give 
their life-belts to others and go down with a sinking troop 


ship. There is love and self-sacrifice and generosity—even at _ 


times toward the enemy. The spirit of man is not simply bad 
in war, 
But the good that men do in war has to be done mainly at 


the expense of genuine elements of good in what other men 


are seeking. Moreover, the good that one seeks for one’s own 
part is likely then, even more obviously than at other times, 
to be so entangled in evil that it produces Dead Sea fruit. It is 


almost never possible to will good in war-time without seeing _ 
the good that one wills bring evil in its train. Neither fighting - 


in defense of the weak, nor refusing to fight while abuse of 


them goes on, can provide a way that is unambiguously good. — 


The active participant, the pacifist, and the victim in war all 
may seek recognizable goods and all help to propagate dif- 


ferent sorts of evil. Herein is man’s misery. But though in time 
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of war this moral plight is most acutely felt, it is in essence 
the same at all other times as well. War intensifies the tragedy 
of imperfect personal living. It does not annul its personal 
character, nor obliterate the permanent difference between evil 
and good while the fighting lasts. 

Man as a Subject of Redemption: 4 practically urgent ques- 
tion arises from all that has been said about man in war: 
whether war itself is inevitable, by reason of human nature or 
of the corruption to which it has already been subjected. We 
believe that it is not. Particular wars become inevitable only 
_ by reason of a particular series of decisions and causal processes 
within the framework of the divine order. Given the freedom 
and interdependence of men, either aggression or neglect of 
obligation by national governments can result in dangerous 
tensions. In the absence of international community and effec- 
tive means for maintaining international order, wars eventu- 
ally result. But in two ways this situation can be changed, by 
human decisions and divine grace. On the one hand, the human 
sources from which war-making tensions develop can be altered 
by the slow processes of personal regeneration and re-educa- 
tion. It is an essential article of Christian faith that the hearts 
of men, though corrupted, can be renewed through the power 
of God; and only because this is so dare we hope for the ulti- 
mate elimination of war. But this hope, especially if it be held 
for the calculable future, requires that personal regeneration 
go forward in vital union with institutional change. As in 
widening areas through mediaeval and modern history, effective 
government and living community have been developed, the 
danger of armed conflict within such areas has decreased. For 
the world society now crowded into an uneasy physical en- 
tanglement, a similar need is evident. World society must be- 
come world community, and a way must be found to maintain 
iawful order and equity as a common trust. What men under 
God have achieved on the smaller but enlarging scale of pro- 
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vincial and national life we believe is not impossible on the 
international scale required by the conditions of our time. 

Meanwhile, one other question demands an answet. Suppos- 
ing that a more peaceful time for a future generation is not im- 
possible, what shall we say of the men who are killing and being 
killed now? Is death for them an ultimate frustration, or does 
the Christian faith see for them some fulfilment? 

There is for us no easy answer. We have felt the shock of 
untimely death, the pain of broken ties, the loss of unique and 
irreplaceable companions in our human lot. We have known 
the cruel disappointment and the lingering regret over powers 
undeveloped, promises unrealized, when young lives:are cut 
short. We grieve with the parents, wives, and children of all 
countries who are suffering such pangs today. Their sorrow is 
not to be quieted by words of ours. It will be quieted, we be- 
lieve, wherever trust in God becomes the basic premise for 
understanding life and death alike. For some, the death of a 
beloved may be the first real doorway to such faith. For some, 
it will long be like a blank wall that only time can dissolve. 
For some, there is vivid assurance that resurrection or eternal 
life means restoration and fulfilment of all that has been lost. 
For all, it is good to be assured that the souls of the righteous 
are in the hands of God. Christian faith provides no secret 
knowledge and no promise of immunity from sorrow and loss. 
It does provide a wisdom and power in whose presence even 
death can lose its sting. For we are assured that in the everlast- 
ing mercy of God, no faithful servant will have died in vain. 


The Church in a World at War 


D. We come finally to the Church in a world at war. The 
context within which the Church has its place in history is 
human society, partly organized into communities of many 
sorts, of which the Church itself is one. A community, as we 
understand the term, is a group of persons in dynamic inter- 
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relation, who display both unity and diversity of fairly specific 
sorts. The unity of such a group may be conditioned in part 
by such external factors as geographic locale and environmental 
pressures of various kinds. But its more important conditions 
are internal. There must be a common ethos: a set of common 
working presuppositions, whether articulate or not, a body of 
common traditions, and a sense of shared living. There may 
be common language and literature, rites and festivals, per- 
haps a common founder or ruler, ancestors or heroes. At all 
events, the unity of such a group exists in important part in its 
imaginative life, its memories, feelings, thoughts, and pur- 
poses. Diversity within it may have many phases. In a small 
communal group, this may consist of little more than indi- 
vidual differences among its members. In a large community, 
this inner diversity will include not only various interest groups, 
but distinct institutions—domestic, economic, educational, po- 
litical—embodying major patterns of community life. 

The Nature of the State: Among such institutions, two 
ate of especial concern to us here, the State and the Church. 
The State is the seat of political power in a complex com- 
munity. In it are concentrated the means for making and re- 
cording law, and for interpreting and enforcing it. Law and 
coercive force are the twin pillars of government, and the State 
is the enduring custodian of both. Its distinctive task is to 
maintain order, among the diverse members of the inclusive 
community—for our present purpose, the modern nation. As 
far as possible, this is to be done by reason and persuasion, by 
appeal to community loyalty, and by similar measures. But 
coercive power, greater than that commanded by any member 
of the community, is always at the disposal of the State (acting 
at any given time through the government then in office), and 
such power can be used for the common good, in accordance 
with the laws understood to be in force for the whole com- 
munity. The State as the chief earthly custodian of law is re- 
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garded by most Christians as in principle a pattern of life 
divinely ordained to safeguard soctal order against anarchy, 
justice against injustice. On these grounds it has a just claim 
to the loyal support of Christian citizens in the performance 
of its proper duties. It has no just claim to absolute or uncon- 
ditional authority even within its own territorial bounds. In 
relations both to its own subjects and to other states or persons, 
it is bound by the demands of that divine order often denoted 
by the terms natural and moral law, that is binding upon all 
men and human institutions. The modern secular theory of 
ultimate sovereignty for each existing state cannot be justified to 
Christian faith. 

In a democratic community, the State makes no pretense to 
exercise political control over all the interests and phases of 
community life. Homes, schools, business, the press, churches 
—all have large areas of independent activity, not invaded by 
the State as long as they do not interfere with the maintenance 
of public order. In a totalitarian community, on the contrary, 
the State is in theory entitled to regiment all community in- 
terests and groups under complete political control. State and 
community in theory are coextensive. Such theory is antithetic 
to Christian belief. 

The Character of the Church: The Church is a community 
of very special character and of complex status at once within 
and beyond each nation. The indispensable basis for a doc- 
trine of the Church is recognition of the will of God evoking 
responses among men. The will of God must be thought of, for 
this purpose, as the steady power of superhuman wisdom and 
love, the wisdom and love revealed in Jesus Christ, to which 
all men are at all times subjected, and to which they are at all 
times responding in divers ways, whether they know it or not. 
The will of God is not in any simple way coercive, nor the re- 
sponses of men automatic. Rather, the infinite variety and the 
intrinsic freedom of personal appeal and response are main- 
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tained on both sides. In consequence, though the love of God 
is constant because God is unchangeable good, the responses 
of men are highly variable and always fall short of the whole- 
souled trust and love which God requires. Yet there is a 
crucial difference between the orientation of life which in fact 
(not merely in wish or intent) is moving toward such trust 
and love, and that which in fact is moving away from it. There 
is a human craving, much more basic than conscious desire or 
deliberate intent, which is in effect a hunger and thirst for 
the true God, a seeking above all things His kingdom and His 
righteousness. Wherever the presence of God guickens this 
deep craving into faith and love toward Him, there exists the 
“commonwealth of God,” civitas dei. 

The living core of the Church, the true Church, is this actual 
communion of men with God, and with one another in Him, 
never static and never definable by counting heads, in which 
the regeneration and reformation of human lives by the power 
of God is going on. In this communion, divine grace and human 
response are in vital interplay, and from it there springs per- 
petually (though by no means uniformly) new life—intellec- 
tual, moral, religious, individual and social, human and divine. 
To this spiritual life-giving intercourse between men and God, 
the term communio sanctorum can most appropriately be ap- 
plied. The true Church, then, cannot be identified with any 
organized company of people but it is in a strict sense the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit—the living spring of Christian life. 

This living communion of men with God and with one 
another which defines the true Church must find historical em- 
bodiment in appropriate corporate form, the institutional 
Church, the outward and visible sign of the invisible fellow- 
ship of grace. Full Christian life is not to be lived by lone in- 
dividuals in separation from their fellows. As in other areas 
of human behavior, so in this, the living movement of spirit 
frames itself in social patterns and institutions which may be 
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compared with the habit-patterns of individual life. In spite of 
the plurality and diversity of the patterns of shared Christian 
living and of the persons and things in which they are con- 
cretely embodied, it seems legitimate to believe that amidst all 
the diversity there is a unitary and inclusive though not a static 
pattern which makes it possible for members of one particu- 
lar church body to recognize kinship with members of other 
church bodies. This inclusive pattern is then ecclesia catholica, 
the actual Church Universal. No particular one among the 
church bodies today can fairly claim by itself a full title to 
that name. On the other hand, just in so far as members of any 
one or two or more of these bodies do actually find themselves 
enlisted in one common movement with fellow Christians of 
past and present, acknowledging allegiance to one Lord, and 
recognizing positive shared values rather than mere stumbling- 
blocks in their diversity, just so far the realization of positive 
catholicity in behavior (as distinguished from simple tolerance, 
or even spiritual affinity) can be affirmed. This actual Church 
Universal, in which the several church bodies are coming more 
and more to find their common existence, is the proper body 
of the true Church, not to be sundered from it but to be more 
fully actuated by it. Herein a sacramental relationship, unfin- 
ished and creative, is to be recognized. 

In this existence of the institutional Church as a universal 
body of many members, needing to be actuated by one spirit, 
we recognize both power and peril. Here, at its best, is a con- 
servator and bulwark for the sensitive life of the spirit; and 
more specifically, for groups within the Church who are ready 
to stand forth in a more dangerous sort of witnessing than 
the members of a secular community or of a cross-sectional 
Church by and large will risk. Here too is a massive object of 
loyalty and love, which can more than hold its own in stead- 
fast endurance against even the modern State, freeing men by 
so much from the grip of totalitarian politics. On the other 
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hand, this very massiveness fosters vested interests within and 
without, and the formalisms, inertias, and tyrannies that these 
so easily involve. It fosters also a subtler misdirection and per- 
version of loyalties by slipping too smoothly into an identifi- 
cation with “the world’: the cultures and the social, economic, 
and political ambitions and norms among which it lives. 

To define justly the due relation of Church and world is 
notoriously hard. One may begin, perhaps, by distinguishing 
between the world and its worships. A sound doctrine of crea- 
tion, providence, and grace will not fall into the pessimist’s 
frequent error, and despise the world which God so loves. It 
will give full recognition to the secular orders of life—do- 
mestic, economic, and so on—as homes and proving-grounds 
for life and love. But it will attack with full force the idol- 
atrous worldliness that confuses love and worship, and renders 
to Caesar the things that are God’s. “The devil’s common- 
wealth,” czvitas terrena, is defined not by secular status but 
by power-lust and pleasure-lust, egoism and irresponsibility. 
Against “the world” in this sense of, cévitas terrena the true 
Church does, and the institutional Church should, maintain 
a struggle of clear-sighted love, to the end that God's 
world may the more fully acknowledge Him, and have more 
abundant life. 

This means that the Church, in both peace and war time, 
as we have said more than once, stands in a double relation 
to the State and to the community of civil affairs. On the one 
hand, members and constituent bodies of the Church are mem- 
bers also of civil communities and citizens of particular states 
that have emerged in history, and as such are obligated by the 
law of God to render loyal service aimed at promoting the 
welfare of their respective nations. On the other hand, the 
Church being universal is not a subject of any state, nor a con- 
stituent body in any civil community. It is itelf, in principle 
and to an increasing degree in actuality, an ecumenical com- 
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munity having members in all nations and owing direct al- 
legiance to the God and Father of all mankind. Its proper 
service to civil life can be rendered only while its ultimate and 
direct obligation to proclaim the Kingdom of God 1s kept 
clear. Its service to the world must be a ministry, not a vas- 
salage nor a partnership. 

This double relation of the Church and its members to 
civil society takes on in war time a phase of exceptional tension. 
For in any war, the Church as ecumenical community has mem- 
bers in both camps, and as a ministry of God must seek the 
spiritual welfare of all who are involved in the war. In this 
war, the Protestant Churches alive with a new sense of ecu- 
menical membership and obligation find themselves compelled 
to realize this status of the Church far more acutely than quasi- 
national churches in the past have had to realize it. In this war, 
moreover, as we have seen, a civil issue of desperate moment 
for human history and spiritual health is at stake: the issue of 
establishing or failure to establish an effective international 
community of civil life. In presence of this imperative laid 
upon all nations by the law of God at this juncture in history, 
the Church and its members must seek to discern and to pet- 
form their duties to God and to mankind. 


Ill. Christian Attitudes and Duties in War Time 


Rightly to conceive and to perform these duties in war time 
has long been the task of Christians who agree in primary 
affirmations. and differ in some important derivative judg- 
ments. It is agreed that the perennial task of the Church and 
of its members is to bear witness incessantly to the judgment 
and the mercy of God revealed in Jesus Christ, and thus to carry 
on through peace and war its ministry of reconciliation. There 
has long been difference of conviction as to whether in war 
time this primary task calls for renunciation, by the Church 
and its members, of all voluntary support to the military efforts 
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of any belligerent group. This difference of conviction is rep- 
resented among the signers of this report, as later paragraphs 
will make plain. To a far more profound and far-reaching con- 
cutrence among us, both those paragraphs and the report as a 
whole bear witness. 

To set both agreement and differences in their right per- 
spective, we have examined together the occurrence of similar 
convictions in the developing life and thought of the Church 
from the beginning, and of some of its constituent bodies in 
more recent times. A brief survey of this development is pre- 
sented in a supporting study. Its major findings can be sum- 
marized still more briefly here, and the greater part of this 
section devoted to the problem of defining our Christian duty 
today. 


Attitudes Toward Participation in War 


A. Three main attitudes toward participation in war have de- 
veloped in the life of the Christian Church. With some ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, and for various reasons, the 
general attitude of the Christian communities until the time of 
Constantine seems to have been renunciation by Christians of 
military service in war time. When the Church, hitherto a dis- 
approved fellowship within the Roman empire but not of it, 
now came to have a privileged and more responsible place in 
the world of Greek and Roman culture, a second attitude de- 
veloped: a readiness to distinguish between just and unjust 
warfare, and to approve active participation by ordinary 
Christians in a just war. Monks and clergy still refrained from 
bearing arms, though not from exhortations and prayers for 
victory. For other Christians, it came to be regarded as a civic 
duty to share in armed defense or attack in a just cause. The 
just war was carefully defined, in such terms that only one 
side could be regarded as fighting justly, and strict rules were 
laid down for the treatment of enemies, prisoners, and non- 
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combatants. Still later a third attitude arose alongside the first 
two. When the empire in the West disintegrated under suc- 
cessive waves of warring barbarian peoples, who became the 
citizenry of a new mediaeval Christendom, the rules of just 
warfare became much harder to enforce. After many vain at- 
tempts to get them enforced, the Church—now claiming the- 
ocratic authority over civil as well as ecclesiastical life—turned 
the fierce energies of her bellicose children toward the Holy 


Land and the infidel Muslim who held it. The crusades that | 
resulted were proclaimed not by a secular prince but by the | 


pope, the “vicar of Christ,’ for defense not of homeland and 
civic order but of “the faith,’ as a religious duty to God and 


the Lord Christ himself. Many monks and clergy, as well as | 
laity, were now in the fighting ranks, the ordinary rules of just — 
warfare were largely disregarded, and religious benefits were _ 


proclaimed for all who took part. A third attitude was here 
manifested, not supplanting the first two but taking shape 


alongside them: an attitude of unrestrained commitment, un- | 


der the Church’s auspices, to a divinely ordained war as a | 


religious duty and privilege. 
All three of these attitudes in changing forms continued 
within the Church during the rise and the struggles of mod- 


ern nations, the discovery and colonizing of new continents, | 


the massing of new industrial forces, and the arousing of an- 


cient civilizations to dynamic new life. The most prevalent atti- | 
tude in the West, in Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant | 
churches alike, has been approval of combatant service by lay- | 


men in wars regarded as just, that is, decreed by lawful au- 
thority for good cause, and conducted without official sanction 


for slaughter of prisoners or non-combatants, or similar bar- 


barities. Both renunciation of war and religious zeal for wat 


have almost always been minority attitudes in the churches in 
modern times. 


During the present war, a further development seems to be 
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taking place. Crusading enthusiasm seems to be much dimin- 
ished, if not wholly lacking this time, among Christians. At 
the same time, in certain important respects Christians willing 
to fight in a just war and Christian pacifists have drawn closer 
together. Many Christian pacifists are acutely aware of the mon- 
strous dangers let loose upon the world by the Axis govern- 
ments, the self-sacrificing heroism of men and women who 
are giving their lives in an effort to check the spread of such 
tyranny, and the inescapable ambiguities of their own moral 
and religious position in war time. Especially in a social order 
which refuses them- most natural outlets for their readiness to 
work in relief of war-made suffering, the shortcomings of the 
ways that remain open to them are kept constantly before their 
eyes. They act as they must under the dictate of conscience, 
seeking to be guided by God’s will yet always conscious of 
their failure really to fulfil its demands. Many Christians who 
are willing to support one side in this war are no less clearly 
aware of the depth of evil both in the conduct of modern war 
on either side and in the national behavior on all sides that 
made this war at last inevitable and a stable peace after the 
war uncertain, the inadequacy of military victory in itself to 
bring nearer the Kingdom of God on earth, and the grave © 
compromises into which Christians are forced in military serv- 
ice. They know, in short, that there is no such thing as a wholly 
just war, that decision to fight on either side is at best a choice 
among mixed evils in the hope of choosing the least. They 
also seek to follow the will of God in so choosing, but with- 
out exultation and often with heavy hearts. Under such con- 
ditions, there can be more profound mutual understanding and 
community among Christians of both groups, and better hope 
than ever before that both may contribute to the deepening and 
widening of the faith and life they share. 

The Present Obligations of the Church 

B. Their common faith and life includes some fundamental 
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convictions about the Church and its ministries and present 
obligations. First of all, the true Church cannot and the insti- 
tutional Church ought not to act as a belligerent, nor even as 
an unarmed co-belligerent, in any war. The ecumenical charac- 
ter and the spiritual task of the Church alike forbid today its 
participation in the war as though it were a civil community, 
or a constituent part or a partner of such a community. In this 
sense, “the Church is not at war.” At the same time, since the 
Church is never simply separate from the civil orders, and its 
membership largely consists of persons who are citizens or sub- 
jects of nations at war, it cannot exclude from its own life the 
tensions that their divergent or opposing activities as citizens 
involve. Some of its members fight in the Allied, some in the 
Axis armies. Some as conscientious objectors are in alternative 
service or in prison. The Church must keep room for all these 
its children, not merely tolerating their differences but seeking 
to understand them more profoundly, to correct them where 
correction is clearly needed, and to apprehend more concretely 
through them all the will of God that they all seek to follow. 
The Church must continually relate them all, with their various 
Special loyalties and personal stresses, to the Kingdom of God 
' in which they all have their heritage and their best hope. 

In Worship of God: For the Church’s primary task, once 
more, 1s its ministry of reconciliation. It must continually serve 
as vehicle for the reconciling of man with God and of man 
with man. This means, fwst, the continuing worship of God. 
In Christian worship, the way is kept open for all sorts and 
conditions of men to seek renewal and inward light in God’s 
presence. Through prayer and meditation, through hearing 
and expounding of the word of God in the Scriptures, and 
through participation in the sacraments that attest and renew 
the communion of the faithful with one another and with 
God, the Church functions for its members and before all 
men as a true Body through which the Spirit works. In such 
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worship there is no condoning of human wickedness and 
no forgetting that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ is kind 
to the unthankful and the evil, that the Lord himself came 
to call not the righteous but men of sin to repentance. In such 
worship men are brought before God on one common footing, 
as wayward children of one Father, so that in all their strength 
and weakness, their good and their evil, they stand together be- 
neath His judgment and within His everlasting mercy. Both 
general and specific prayers for the triumph of good and the 
defeat of evil in every heart and in every land, for the cor- 
rection and healing of friend and foe, for the curbing of 
tyranny and the establishment of justice and freedom, for the 
calming of grief and the renewing of hope, for the cleansing 
- of nations and the establishment of peace—such prayers we 
believe are acceptable before God. Prayers of self-glorification, 
for vengeance, or for the establishment or maintenance of par- 
tisan advantage at the expense of justice, freedom, and com- 
munity we believe are an offense to the Father of all men. 
So too the preaching of the word of God must have as its 
constant aim the proclamation of His kingdom, that is not one 
of the kingdoms of this world nor any league of earthly king- 
doms, not even some far-off government of all mankind, but 
that eternal present sovereignty of divine law and grace by 
which earthly kingdoms and their subjects are both judged 
and renovated from age to age. In worship the Church must 
bring men face to face with the one God of heaven and earth. 

In Services to Men—Interpretation: Its worship of God 
must issue continually in distinctive services to men. By spoken 
and written word, the Church must seek to make clear the 
meaning and urgency of divine judgment and the hope of 
divine mercy in each new situation. This involves first and al- 
ways preaching and teaching the principles of Christian faith. 
Our conception of the way these bear upon the problems posed 
by the war has been set forth as fully as we can present it in 
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a brief statement. The content of that faith, however it may 
best be conceived, comprises the primary message of the 
Church for our time. Yet not the whole message. For, as we 
have said in the opening paragraphs, the Church is called 
upon also to interpret in the light of its own faith each his- 
torical situation that involves the lives of its members and the 
well-being of mankind. 

Such interpretation includes two phases, explanation and 
criticism. In seeking to help make clear what each new phase 
of history involves for both present and future, the Church will 
not seek to substitute some quite separate account of its own 
for the analyses of experts in history, government, psychology, 
or practical affairs. It will seek to bring their findings into 
the light of its own unique perspective: the history of God's 
creative, redemptive, and life-giving work with man. In this 


perspective, the significance of economic or psychological reali- | 


ties is not diminished but rather deepened and made more 


concrete, in as far as through such realities the working of | 


God can be discerned. Again, our conception of the way in 


which a human situation can be illuminated by distinctively | 


Christian judgments has been suggested very briefly in the | 


preceding sections. Other Christians will find very much more 
that needs to be said. 


Beside such effort to help explain a current situation, the ) 
Church is called upon also to help criticise it, and especially | 


the personal actions that enter into it. There is need to urge | 


in war time the vital import of conscious personal devotion to 
the will of God and to the common good, as far as Christian 
faith and reason, manifested in Christian conscience, make 
each person aware of these controlling ends. The Church must 


approve such devotion wherever it appears, among soldiers or | 
civilians, and seek to resist the uncritical submergence of pet- 


sonal decision in mass impulses. It must honor courage and 
faithfulness, patience and fairness, truth-speaking and gener- 
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osity, especially where they are displayed under the greatest 
difficulties and at the greatest cost. Such qualities of spirit dis- 
played under fire or in the face of powerful oppressors mark 
human life at its best. The Church must condemn cruelty, 
ruthlessness, and power-lust, especially when they are pro- 
voked in large part by the very helplessness of potential vic- 
tims. In such behavior man appears at his worst, and the Church 
dare not connive at such evil. Its victims must be aided and 
its perpetrators steadily opposed in all ways appropriate for 
an ecumenical and spiritual community. At the same time, 
even while it understands with deep sympathy the rise, among 
victims and liberators, of hatred for the oppressors and venge- 
fulness toward them, the Church must resist no less steadily 
_ the spread of these self-propagating poisons. We rejoice that 
in so much of Christian judgment and popular will, especially 
in Great Britain and in certain occupied lands where civilian 
suffering by direct action of the enemy has been very great, and 
also in the United States where civilian life has been almost 
entirely safe from direct attack, there has been so much mod- 
eration and so little blind hatred toward enemy peoples. The 
Church of Jesus Christ has a primary obligation to voice and 
to support such generosity toward the peoples of Germany and 
Japan, in spite of the evil they have done and are doing, as one 
indispensable factor in restoring the spiritual health of all 
peoples in the hard days ahead. Forgiveness, we remember, is a 
Christian duty; and though forgiveness does not exclude severe 
correction, it does exclude vindictiveness and retaliation. 

In like manner, the Church must approve in war time those 
influences in the shaping of public policy that best keep the 
way open for community among men and free worship of 
God. It must resist, by open criticism and persuasion, the theory 
and the attempted practice of “total war,’ and its counter- 
part, a Carthaginian “peace.” Total war is suited only for a 
totalitarian society, which as we have said is irreconcilable in 
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principle with Christian faith in the sovereignty of God and 
the responsible freedom of man. No matter what the provo- 
cation, however great the extremity of military peril—even 
to the imminence of military defeat—the Church dare not 
approve a supposition that military expediency or necessity 
can ever rightfully become the supreme principle of human 
conduct. We are acutely aware how difficult it is to apply in 
practice this principle of resistance to claims for the supremacy 
in war time of military demands and to the elevation of war 
even temporarily into a status of unconditional domination of 
human behavior. All of us agree that in war some practices 
cannot be regarded by the Church as justifiable: the killing of 
prisoners, of hostages, or of refugees to lessen military handi- 


caps or to gain military advantages; the torture of prisoners or | 
of hostages to gain military information, however vital; the mas- | 


sacre of civilian populations. Some of the signers of the 
report believe that certain other measures, such as rigorous 
blockades of foodstuffs essential to civilian life, and obliter- 


ation bombing of civilian areas, however repugnant to humane | 
feelings, are still justifiable on Christian principles, if they | 


are essential to the successful conduct of a war that is itself 
justified. A majority of the commission, moreover, believe that 


today war against the Axis powers, by all needful measures, | 
is in fact justified. Others among us believe that the methods | 
named are not justifiable on Christian principles, even though | 


they are now practiced or defended by great numbers of sin- 


cere Christians and patriotic non-Christians, and even if they | 


be essential to military victory for the United Nations. If it be | 


true that modern war cannot be successfully waged without | 


; 


use of methods that cannot distinguish even roughly between | 


combatants and non-combatants, or between perpetrators and 
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victims, that fact seems to a minority in the commission to | 
raise the question whether in modern war even the more | 


scrupulous side can meet the conditions hitherto generally held 
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by the Church to define a just war. On these specific issues, 
then, the commission is divided. On the basic principle that the 
Church cannot acquiesce in the supremacy of military consid- 
erations even in war time, nor in the view that modern war 
may properly, even in case of extreme peril to nation, church, 
or culture, become total war, we are agreed. 

In like manner we are agreed that the Church must oppose 
any plan to deprive the peoples of Germany and Japan of the 
basis for a normal, peaceable livelihood or of reasonable op- 
portunity for peaceable intercourse with other peoples. We ate 
not competent to judge what methods for ensuring military 
disarmament in these countries, and what selective restrictions 
upon their imports of critical materials and development of 
heavy industry may best aid the difficult transition from war 
toward a more peaceful world. We are convinced that the 
doors must not be closed now, by decisions made in war time, 
upon the chances of young Germans and Japanese to live 
normally in the post-war world. 

Personal Services: Besides its ministries of preaching, teach- 
ing, and writing, the Church is committed also to more con- 
crete, personal services to men everywhere in war time. Men 
_ in the armed services rightfully look to the Church for help in 
their hard, unaccustomed tasks. In camps, on their travels, on 
furlough, and on the fighting fronts the Church must serve 
them in. ways too many to name here. Interpretation of their 
goals and duties as members of the armed forces, explanation 
and help in evaluation of the necessities and the opportunities 
they face, companionship with them in the worship of God 
and in dangers at home and abroad: these are among the serv- 
ices the Church must seek to provide. It provides them mainly 
through the chaplains who are its ministers to the men and 
women in uniform. We rejoice in the record of their devotion 
to their task and in the evidences they have given of thought- 
ful concern for the future as well as the present well-being of 
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the men they serve. At the same time, we remember that the 
Church is not a partner of any State, however loyal church 
members may be as citizens, and its ministries are offered not 
as civil duties but as the Church's witness to a spiritual Lord 
of all mankind. Hence, we believe the Church must persistently 
seek, on behalf of its ministers to men in the armed forces, 
both freedom from military restraints that hinder their work 
of Christian ministry, and clear recognition that they serve as 
clergy of the Church Universal rather than as officers of the 
several belligerent governments. Many of us believe that 
from the standpoint of the Church, civilian status would be 
preferable to military rank for ministers with the armed forces. 
To demobilized soldiers, to war victims, and to defeated 
enemy peoples the Church has obligations to which it has 
devoted time, energy, and resources from the beginning of 
the war. There is no need to urge that these obligations must 
continue to be met long after the fighting stops. The special 
responsibility of the churches in lands less severely hurt by 
the war to their fellow Christians in the fighting zones, on 
both sides of the lines, cannot be discharged without the es- 
tablishment of new bonds of fellowship within the Church 
itself. Of this need, more will be said in a later section. 
Counseling: Meanwhile, the Church must face in war time 
the task of counseling its individual members with respect to | 
their problems and duties as Christian citizens. The premise | 
for all such counseling must be the dual status and complex 
loyalties of every Christian, who is at the same time a member | 
of the Church universal and a member of a civil community, | 
a citizen or subject of a belligerent or neutral state. The Church | 
must teach that the primary determinative obligation of every | 
Christian is to the Kingdom of God, which can best find earthly | 
expression through the growth everywhere of community in | 
which the Holy Spirit is at work. Love of one’s country and 
devotion to its well-being is not to be displaced but rather to 
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be validated by alignment with this primary obligation. As 
far as the two are clearly in accord, the way is plain. If at any 
point devotion to the Kingdom of God requires dissent from 
the present policy of a national government, or the present 
will of a popular majority, the Church must teach that such 
dissent can be itself a service to the welfare of the beloved 
country as well as to the Commonwealth of God. The principle 
for each Christian must be: Devotion above all to God and 
His righteousness; full loyalty to country, friends, and home 
within the frame of this more ultimate devotion; support of 
established public policies, obedience to lawful demands of 
government, and concurrence in the accepted patterns of civic 
life as far as Christian conscience will permit. 

The positive duties of each individual Christian, like those 
of the Church, center about two foci: the obligation to bear 
witness by word and deed to the continuing judgment and 
mercy of God; and the active quest of justice, freedom, love, 
and fellowship among men. These duties are shaped in detail, 
for each person, by his specific vocation, family relationships, 
individual training, and many other conditions. In war time, 
moreover, they come to have an urgency and a particular di- 
rection that make them involve some special problems of con- 
duct for every Christian. These are not separable in kind from 
the perennial problems of Christian living, but the particular 
forms they take in war time require special notice here. 

In war as in peace, the key to all effort by individual Chris- 
tians to serve the Kingdom of God is Christian conscience. In 
agreement with the traditional thought of the Church, we rec- 
ognize in every man both a general tendency to distinguish 
between right and wrong, and many specific insights into the 
rightness or wrongness of particular courses of action. We 
recognize that these specific insights are learned through per- 
sonal experience, at once individual and communal, that to 
every Christian the touchstone for such particular responses is 
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given in that revelation that centers in Jesus Christ, and that 
each Christian must necessaraily apprehend and interpret this 
revelation in the terms made possible by his own individual 
existence, with all its resources and its shortcomings. Indi- 
vidual insights and decisions will differ because individual per- 
sons differ. Yet there is one obvious common requirement: 
that each shall follow, in sober sincerity, what really appears 
to him as the present way toward fulfilment of God's will. 
In war time, with its drastic narrowing of some sorts of choice, 
especially for men of military age, one decision that must be 
made by very many Christian citizens is decision to participate 
in the war as soldier or war worker, or to bear one’s part as 
conscientious objector in alternative service or in prison. With 
many representatives of the Church’s mind, we recognize that 
equally earnest Christians may decide for either course. 

There is no disposition among our members to weaken in 
any way the primary principle that every Christian is in duty 
bound to decide for that course which really seems to him 
right. At the same time, there is no disposition among us to 
hold that any course actually open to men of our day (or of 


any day) is wholly good. We are agreed that the objectively | 


right course for any Christian in history is that course which 
actually will most contribute to, and least detract from, the 
manifestation of God’s reign on earth. His duty as Christian 
is to choose and follow what seems to him to be that objec- 
tively right course, the course of his largest possible contribu- 
tion, and his own conduct is morally right in as far as it does 
honestly seek to find and follow that way. His judgment as 
finite human being, however, can be mistaken as to the manner 
in which his greatest possible contribution might be made. 


There is room, therefore, in our imperfect human living, for | 


agreement at this point also upon a primary Christian prin- 
ciple and difference as to the specific ways in which that prin- 
ciple may best be put into current practice. 
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A majority of our members, then, believe that Christian duty 
today is more adequately conceived by those Christians who 
voluntarily support the military campaign of the United Na- 
tions against the Axis powers. They are clearly aware that suc- 
cessful military action by itself can at best serve the subordinate 
end of breaking the present military and political dominance 
of the Axis governments in their own and in occupied lands. 
The larger ends sought, in terms of justice, freedom, human 
understanding and cooperation, require measures other than 
military force. Yet it seems to a majority of the Commission 
that these ends cannot, in the actual world situation, be hope- 
fully pursued without the use of military force until full vic- 
tory is achieved. 

For those who take the way of the soldier or civilian war 
worker, and participate volugtarily in active prosecution of 
the war, we believe there is need for unceasing effort to keep 
clear the Christian perspective with regard to God and men. 
We recognize the heart-breaking strains to which men in com- 
bat are subjected, and the extreme pressures that may be im- 
posed on every man in military or civilian war service to subor- 
dinate all other considerations to the demand for victory. We 
are mindful of the profound dangers to individual Christian 
character in a system of military training and service in which 
many of the accustomed patterns of Christian conduct are 
replaced by training for ruthless efficiency in destruction. 
We are mindful at the same time of the vital need that the 
Church and all its members resist any temptation to acquiesce 
in the displacement of the primary Christian goals and stand- 
ards by any others, in the lives of its young men. Conscience 
cannot be adjourned in war time without extreme damage to 
human personality now and to the chance for progress toward 
world community even in the distant future. 

A minority of our members believe that those Christians are 
judging more accurately the meaning of Christian duty who in 
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time of peace preach the renunciation of war, and in wartime 
follow the way of conscientious objection. The dangers of this 
course also are present to our minds. There is the always ob- 
vious danger of inward dishonesty, of spiritual laziness wear- 
ing the mask of self-sacrifice, of preference for personal safety 
above needed service to fellow men. There is the danger of 
self-righteousness and the unwarranted assumption of superior 
virtue. There is the danger that in seeking to serve the advance 
of community among men the conscientious objector may actu- 
ally lose touch with the larger communities of which he is 
already a member, and serve the cause of isolationism instead 
of more vital world fellowship. We cannot ignore the im- 
mensely wide influence that present comradeship in arms will 
have upon future social, political, and spiritual patterns of 
life. Besides all these risks to the integrity and actual influence 
of Christian pacifists, there is the social risk that seems to their 
critics fat more important: the risk that such decision as theirs, 
if practiced by large enough numbers of Christians, would pre- 
vent effective military action by the United Nations, and open 
the way to control of the world by the totalitarian powers. Yet 
in spite of these dangers, a minority of the Commission, and 
a proportionately lesser minority in the churches, are committed 
to the way of Christian pacifism. To them it appears that re- 
sistance to the spread of totalitarian modes of life can best be 
maintained by Christians who renounce voluntary participa- 
tion in war, and devote their full energies to practicing as 
consistently as possible the ways of peace. They believe that 
widespread, consistent practice of Christian pacifism is the 
best way to proclaim now the Church’s gospel of reconcilia- 
tion, and therefore the best way that Christians can help to 
extend the growth of community among men and nations, and 
the development of methods other than war for dealing with 
conflicts of interest. 

Upon Christians who choose this course in war time, there 
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rest Special responsibilities of at least two sorts. They must 
assume voluntarily and wholeheartedly a real share of the 
burden that the war entails. Most Christian conscientious ob- 
jectors today, we believe, desire to carry a heavier load rather 
than a lighter one. They cannot willingly support military 
action, butethey could and would most willingly perform many 
sorts of arduous and dangerous work for relief of suffering, 
reconstruction of ruined territories, and ministry to human 
needs that now are closed against them. We believe that they 
would be actively grateful for more exacting and varied de- 
mands upon their personal resources for service, aid that the 
Church that approves the principle on which they are acting 
should seek to have their devotion given more significant scope 
in action. Meanwhile, it goes without saying that both con- 
scientious objectors of military age and other Christian pacifists 
must make the most of such ways to serve as may be open to 
them. A second responsibility, which they share with all Chris- 
tians, is the maintenance of understanding, mutual apprecia- 
tion, and profound fellowship among*fellow Christians. This 
need Christian pacifists cannot meet alone. Yet we believe that 
the especial risk of isolation which they run should call forth 
in them an especial, persistent avowal of common faith and 
hope with their brothers in the Church of Jesus Christ. Among 
all Christians there is one devotion to the quest for justice and 
peace. ‘They set out from common premises, seek common 
goals, and even in their differences can experience together the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 


The Church as a Nucleus for World Community 

C. The most important task of the Church in war time is, in- 
_deed, just to be as fully as possible the present embodiment of 
that fellowship. For in fulfilling this role, the Church can be, 
in principle and to some extent in fact, a present nucleus for the 
world community that must come to birth. 
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There is no warrant for overestimating the influence the 
Church has now, or will have in the post-war world. Secular 
forces more powerful than any that history has produced hith- 
erto are alternately seeking to use the Church or to disregard 
it. A majority of men even in the so-called Christian lands pay 
it lip-service or none. The Church will not rule the war nor 
write the peace. In the steps already taken by the Allied great 
powers toward organizing the post-war world, the dominant 
influence of vested national interests and of traditional power 
politics is plain. It is inevitable at least in this stage of 
history that factors like these should have a major place in the 
effort to establish world order. Stable large-scale community 
is not to be had in isolation from large-scale economic and 
political power. But such power by itself will never produce the 
community we so desperately need. In fact, possession or quest 
of great temporal power and exercise of vested privilege tend 
always to distort any effort to achieve more inclusive unity and 
greater security. Such power, moreover, the Church itself does 
not and should not wield. For like every other social institu- 
tion, the organized Church is liable to the corruption of mo- 
tive and warping of vision that temporal power and privilege 
bring, and more than any other institution it can forfeit, 
through such warping and corruption, its effectiveness for its 
own proper task. The Church's task in relation to economic 
and political power is not to exercise rulership. It is rather to 
help induce the peoples and governments who may properly 
wield such power to use it less for immediate gain and more 
to extend the range of justice, peace, and freedom. The truth, 
as Christian faith and fully enlightened reason can see it, is 
that in thus serving mankind, the great powers of our time 
would be serving also their own essential interests. But this 
truth can be fully evident neither to unreflective secular enter- 
prise, nor even to the partly enlightened self-interest of secu- 
lar prudence. The full strength of powerful tendencies to seek 
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first nearby, clearly visible goods for oneself and one’s group 
always opetates to deflect human eyes from mote distant goals. 
The Church must here make common cause with spokesmen 
of social enlightenment and goodwill, in business, education, 
press, or political life, to urge the vital need for long-range 
vision and action. 

This need and the difficulty of meeting it are augmented in 
our day by the brevity of time and by the probable aftermath of 
wart. The demand we face is that power impulses be enlisted 
for the common good, on the huge scale of international so- 
ciety, within the few years’ respite on which we may count 
after this war. Yet the way is thick with the specific 
hindrances that arise out of the war itself, some of them no- 
ticed in preceding sections of this report, many of them too 
familiar to need mention. The sum is a task far too great for 
unaided human powers. In effect, we are called upon to restore 
a shattered world and to transform it from widespread anarchy 
to ordered community within one generation—before another 
war, still more devastating, breaks upon us and our children. 
For such a task all our secular wisdom, strength, and goodness 
simply are not enough. 

Among all existing institutions, the Church is best able to 
face this sobering truth without despair. For in the course of 
a long and growing life, it has shared in the collapse and the 
transforming of more than one civilization—the Roman em- 
pire, the Byzantine world, the feudal order of Christendom— 
and through such experience has been made all the more viv- 
idly aware of the sustaining, redemptive power of God. Today 
once again the Church can see, pervading and transcending 
the tumult of world-crisis, His invincible judgment and mercy. 
At the same time, the Church itself is sharing more inclusively 
than ever before in the crisis of mankind. In its membership 
today there are people of all nations and cultures. The Church 


- that began as a handful of unknown disciples has grown, tena- 
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ciously and ure pressibly, through the centuries. Its breadth now, 


around the globe, is undergirded with the depth and power _ 


of proved vitality. The City of the World is mightier than 
ever in all the weapons of force, but the City of God still mani- 
fests in our time, and that more widely than ever, the uncon- 
quered Spirit of life. 

Today and tomorrow, that Spirit is the best hope of our war- 
torn peoples. Their wounds of body and mind and heart the 
Church must acknowledge as its own, and it must seek to pro- 
vide for them the healing energies that truth, love, and faith- 
fulness alone possess. Their bewilderment, fear, and despair 
the Church will need to meet with that demonstration of un- 
derstanding, mutual forgiveness, and common hope that are 
its own heritage. Within its walls, men of all races and cul- 
tures have thew rightful homes. It will need to make their 
claims to brotherhood more evident and effective. In a time 
when the hope of shared and creative life for all mankind is 
the one light that can lighten a dark future, the Church must 
hold that hope high. 

With all its faults, the Christian Church in our time is an 
actual massive embodiment of growing community, and the 
only one whose organized membership is worldwide. Its long 


divided constituent bodies are astir today with hunger for | 


closer communion. It seeks a new level of common life among 
its own people, and in the very quest, it finds an ampler unity- 


in-difference coming to realization in its own corporate life. 
Thus it must come to be, too, in the world society now 


struggling to find a way of peace. The Church, with members 
now in every major part of that society, and with its faith 
grounded in the Ever-Living God whose Spirit moves still 
within His half-finished creation, can by its very existence as 
faithful Church help the world to find that way. The Church 
must seek to realize yet more fully its own growing unity of 


spirit, to bring into its communion of faith and love an evet 
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more inclusive company of God’s children, and to make its 
own awareness of divine judgment and forgiveness pervade, 
like widening daylight, the whole tortured life of our time. 
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“Most Important American Contribution... 


| BELIEVE that this report will prove to be the most important 

American contribution in our generation to Christian thinking 
on the relation of the Church to the war in the light of the Christian 
faith,” says Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


Social Action is honored to join the Federal Council in the publi- 
cation of this statement on the relation of the Church to the war, 
and hopes thereby to aid in giving it wide distribution and study. 
Precedent for such joint-distribution has been established in inter- 
national relations issues prepared in the past in collaboration with 
the Foreign Policy Association. 


In January, Social Action, will publish a companion statement on 
“The Church and the War in an Historical Perspective.” About 
half of the issue will be devoted to the churches’ position on war 
from World War I to the present. It will be written by Dr. Roland 
H. Bainton, Professor of Church History, Yale University. 


Both of these issues are available for church study groups in a 
special packet—complete with outline guide. Order from 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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